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HE Vale of Somerset stretches thirty miles east- 
ward from the Bristol channel to the inland cliffs 
of Dorset and Wiltshire. Isolated in the center 
of its lovely fertile plain stands a curious cone- 

shaped hill. This lonely height, crowned 

with an ancient tower, is the famous Tor 
of Glastonbury, the conspicuous center of the most 
stirring legends of the religion and the history of 
the English race. 

From the earliest days of man’s abode in Brit- 
ain, the imposing, lonely Tor has been a place of 
mystery, of teaching, and of war. Upon its nar- 
row summit the pagan kindled his sacred fires 
and watched the face of his sun-god disappear 

Drawn by at evening behind the mountains over the west- 
Alfred Parsons. ern sea. Around this Tor men have wrought 
from the earliest ages, carving the England that 
we know to-day. In the green hills bordering the lovely valley, the relics of 
cave-men are unearthed ; at the foot of the cone, the clustered abodes of a colony 
of lake-dwellers are still extant; around the steep faces of the Tor, remnants of 
Roman earthworks remain; at its foot King Arthur lived and died; and here, 
before the Romans fought their way into the west of Britain, and five centuries 
before Augustine established at Canterbury the seat of the English Christian 
Church, pilgrims came from Jerusalem and built a little chapel of withe and wat- 
tle, and dedicated it to the service of our Lord. Two hundred years before Con- 
stantine declared Christianity to be the religion of the Romans, a Christian set- 
tlement flourished on this Somersetshire hill. Among the ruins which crown it 
still and grace its southern slope, you stand, if legend be not wholly false, as 
near the footprints of the devoted men who saw the dreadful deed that was done 
on Calvary, and who walked and talked with the Master in Jerusalem, as if you 
wandered among the moldering ruins of old Rome. 
A long, low hill behind the Tor stretches toward the south, and on its west- 
ward slope that “rich man of Arimathea, named Joseph, who also himself was 
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Jesus’ disciple,’’ and who, as St. Matthew 
tells, «‘ begged from Pilate the body of 
Jesus, and wrapped it in clean linen, and 
laid it in his own new tomb,’’ came one 
day in the year 63, with eleven disciples, 
sent to Britain by St. Philip, who was 
preaching the word in Gaul. Joseph and 
his companions steered their craft up an 
arm of the Bristol channel to this com- 
manding isle of Ynyswitrin, where they 
landed greatly fatigued after a perilous 
journey. The long, low hill where they 
disembarked is known to this day as 
‘‘ Weary - all Hill,’’ in commemoration 
of their perilous adventure. The men of 
the country came down to inquire what 
manner of pilgrims these were, and not 
liking their mission, bade them depart. 
The natives threatened so fiercely that 
Joseph, to defend his little band, awed 
the bold Britons by a miracle. He 
thrust into the earth the staff which 
he had brought from Jerusalem, where 
he had cut it from the tree from which 
was made the crown of thorns. Above 
his knotted stick he made the sign of 
the cross, and cried, ‘By the grace of 
Him who for us men hung om 
on the tree of Calvary, wear- 


ing the thorny crown, I bid 
thee be as they wert wont 


to be, in the bloom of 
spring.”’ 

Then in the pale sunset 
light of the December even- 
ing, as the frosty mists crept 
upward through the leafless 
branches of the surround- 
ing trees, there grew before 
the astonished gaze of the 
pagans a_ beautiful thorn- 
bush which shot forth green 
leaves and presently burst 
into full bloom. The win- 
try air was filled with a fra- 
grance sweeter than had 
ever saluted the native 
senses in sunny May or 
June. The people pros- 
trated themselves at the 
feet of Joseph, believing 
their god, Baal, had ap- 
peared to them indeed. 

The king of the country, 
hearing of the marvel, bade 
the stranger stay and prac- 
tise his holy arts. He gave st. 
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to the pilgrims this island of Ynyswitrin, 
and here Joseph and his disciples dwelt, 
and built a rude chapel of wattled rods, 
which they dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
in obedience to a command of the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, who appeared to them in 
a vision. 

‘I know,’’ says the old monk to Per- 
civale, in the «« Idylls of the King”’ : 


‘From our old books I know 

That Joseph came of old to Glastonbury, 

And there the heathen prince, Arviragus, 
Gave him an isle of marsh whereon to build; 
And there he built with wattles from the marsh, 
A little lonely church in days of yore.”’ 


Joseph and his disciples languished 
and died in this land of the barbarians. 
One hundred and three years after their 
arrival in the valley, two missionaries, 
sent from Romie at the request of Lucius, 
king of the Britons, found the sacred 
building still intact, and they called it 
the «« Vetusta Ecclesia,” or «old church,”’ 
by which name it was subsequently 
known through eleven centuries. 

These two missionaries selected from 
their converts twelve men 
who dwelt in the island as 
anchorites, and performed 
daily service in the Vetu- 
sta Ecclesia. When an an- 
chorite died, his piace was 
filled by another convert. 
The band flourished for full 
three hundred years, and 
then St. Patrick, who had 
been forty-seven years in 
Ireland, appeared in the 
pleasant valley and found 
twelve anchorites living on 
the twelve hides of land 
which had been granted to 
their predecessors. St. Pat- 
rick taught the anchorites 
the regular “ccenobial”’ 
life; he made monks of 
them, and made himself 
abbot ; he built a little ab- 
bey church ; and here, with 
the order which he had cre- 
ated, he lived for thirty-nine 
years, dying A. D. 472, at 
the age of one hundred and 
eleven, his grave being 
made near the altar of the 
Vetusta Ecclesia, which 
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had been preserved with most religious 
care by those who had held it in their 
keeping. Paulinus, archbishop of York, 
in the seventh century, encased the ven- 
erable chapel in lead, and it remained 
whole for seven hundred years after St. 
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GLASTONBURY. 
Patrick’s death, when it was destroyed 
by fire. 

Thus the Christian legend runs, and 
the books of the divines. If you seek 
further confirmation of it,—well, there 
is the hill to begin with,—« Weary-all 
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Hill,’ where Joseph and his friends 
landed weary and worn ona December 
afternoon. You will not find the thorn- 
tree which sprung there from his staff, 
but you will find a flat, white stone lying 
on the hill-slope, in commemoration of 
that miraculous growth which flourished 
here till the Cromwellian wars, and was 
then cut down by a fanatic soldier who 
had no love for * popish relics.’’ This 
vandal warrior made a bad business of 
his wood-cutting, for a chip of the bark 
flew into his eye and so blinded him that 
he made a false stroke with his ax and 
cut off one of his legs. The brave knave, 
however, succeeded in destroying one 
trunk of the two which had grown from 
asingle root. The second tree was de- 
stroyed by an imitator of 
his zeal about the middle 
of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But two hundred 
years or more before that 
slips had been taken from 
it and from its companion 
and planted in the gar- 
dens about Glastonbury, 
where several descendant 
trees are now extant, and 
may be seen flowering at 
Christmas-time. Glaston- 
bury and the shrewd mer- 
chants of Bristol were 
wont to push a thrifty 
trade in the holy blos- 
soms of Joseph's tree, in 
the days when the folk were more super- 
stitious than now—if ever such days 
were ! 

If Joseph did not build the little church 
of withe and wattle, the legend antici- 
pates but a small stretch of time, for all 
the old writers, and the modern ones, 
agree that in British, or early Roman 
times, within about one hundred years 
from the death of Christ, a church was 
built at Glastonbury, and, under the name 
of Vetusta Ecclesia, it was venerated 
as the first Christian church in Britain. 
It became a holy place, the object of pil- 
grimages from afar; saints and kings 
were buried near its altar; the most 
splendid and powerful monastery of Brit- 
ain grew up around it, and about the 
island-valley where it stood, there gath- 
ered with the march of years a wealth of 
lore and legend greater in interest and 
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mystery than any other spot Britain 
ever knew. Tothis place King Arthur, 


‘«deeply smitten thro’ the helm,’’ passed 
from Camelot, in the dusky barge whose 
decks 


. . . were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream,”’ 


to heal him of his grievous wound. 
From the peak of the capricious Tor you 
gaze upon 
. the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 

Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard-lawns, 

And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea.”’ 


Here is King Arthur’s country, and the 
heart of it. Camelot, the capital town 
and fortress of the West 
Welsh, was only fifteen 
miles away as an arrow 
flies. The present little 
town of Glastonbury, 
which sprawls at the foot 
of the weird cone-hill, was 
in Arthur’s time the site 
of the most venerated re- 
ligious house in Britain, 
and, for its sacred savor, 
the king sought its shel- 
ter for his death-place. 

Here is the heart of 
King Arthur’s country— 
Avalon, the place of ap- 
ple orchards : the Avalo- 
nia of the Romans, the 
Ynyswitrin of the Britons, the Glesting- 
aburh of the Saxons, and the Glaston- 
bury of to-day. It is still a place of ap- 
ple orchards. There are more of them 
than in King Arthur’s time, for the land 
has been drained, the sea walled out, and 
the wide plain covered with fair farms. 
The town itself is not interesting ; it long 
ago lost whatever ambition it may have 
had to become a Mecca. It plundered 
all there was of the glorious architec- 
ture of the ancient days. What the great 
wrecker, Henry, left, Glastonbury built 
cottages and shops withal, and made 
roads out of altar-pieces and Norman 
architecture. Half a century ago the 
population was buying Glastonbury ab- 
bey at a shilling a cart-load, and to-day 
you can travel half the way to Wells on 
a road supported by the sculptured stones 
which were removed wholesale by the 
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stalwart hinds of Somerset, who know lit- 
tle, and care less, about the few ‘ papis- 
tical remains’’ which still cumber the 
ground. On the other hand, the country- 
folk round about among the hills and in 
the plains commanded by the steep, mys- 
terious Tor atone for their lack of archz- 
ological fervor by their fondness for the 
Arthurian legend, which they treasure in 
a simple way, guardiag it steadfastly 
enough, even sternly, from the curious 
strangers who come here seeking folk- 
lore. 

The Arthurian legends were in the care 
of the Welsh bards until the time of 
Henry 11., when they seem to have passed 
over to the charge of the monks of Glas- 
tonbury, and in a fashion which links 
some notable events in England’s his- 
tory. Becket had been killed at Canter- 
bury. King Henry, eager to divert the 
popular excitement, set forth to invade 
Ireland. He crossed his kingdom and 
reached the coast of Pembrokeshire, 
where he tarried a little until his forces 
were ready to embark on their adventure. 
He was entertained at Kilgarren castle, a 
stronghold built by Roger de Montgom- 
ery, who led the van of the Normans at 
Hastings. The ruins of Kilgarren still 
stand on the banks of the river Tieve. 
In the great banqueting hall of the castle 
there was held a stately ceremonial en- 
riched by all the rude splendor that a 
medieval baron could bring for the diver- 
sion of his king. The host and his liege- 
men, the king and his nobles and war- 
riors, the imposing figures of the Welsh 
bards, who were held in the esteem 
of their countrymen not less than the 
prophets of old were by the Hebrews, 
made a striking company. The scene 
was enlivened by the blaze of torches, 
the glare of hospitable fires, by glisten- 
ing armor and shining plate. There was 
high revelry for the entertainment of the 
king. After the banquet the bards ap- 
proached the dais where his majesty sat, 
and they sang to him of the doughty 
deeds of the great King Arthur. They 
told how Arthur had ranged his Red Cross 
knights against the faithless Modred ; 
how, in spite of his stupendous valor, 
he fell covered with wounds ; how Mer- 
lin’s magic brought an elfin queen who 
threw a mystic mantle o’er the king and 
bore him far away to an embowered isle, 
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where she placed him in an enchanted bed 
and sprinkled his wounds with dew from 
Arabian flowers ; they told how the king 
revived and was healed of his grievous 
wound, and how, in a fair and fragrant 
clime, he continued to reign in the prime 
of immortal manhood, and would some day 
come again to Britain to resume histhrone. 
This and much more they sang till the 
chief of the bards, a dignified and stately 
man, whose deep-set, brilliant eyes, long 
white hair and flowing silvery beard, com- 
bined to give him the appearance of a 
seer, stepped forth, saluted King Henry, 
and began a sort of prologue to his song. 

His mission was one of grave import, 
he said ; and as he told his tale, striking 
liis harp and chanting his rude rhymes, 
the king moved forward on his throne, 
intent on what he heard ; the nobles lis- 
tened in astounded silence, and the bardic 
group, amazed to hear its revered chief 
deny the hoary legend of their faith, stood 
awed before the melodious revelation. 

‘(I come,’’ the bardic chief declared, 
‘‘to rouse King Henry, and deny the 
strange, fantastic legend of Arthur's fate. 
King Arthur is dead, in very truth ; he 
does not live to come again.’’ It was the 
license of the poet that kept alive the 
story that Arthur lived and would return 
some day; it impressed the thoughtless 
and the ignorant with the traditions of a 
great name ; and for the wise it also had 
a meaning. But through the centuries 
the bardic chiefs had known the truth 
and passed it with secret vows to their 
successors. Thus had the white-haired 
sage received the secret, and now had 
come the time foretold of yore when he 
should break it to the King of England, 
and through the king pronounce it to the 
world. 

And then he sang how Arthur had been 
overborne, and had not passed to some 
fair realm, there to rest immortal, and 
from thence return to England and his 
crown. 


‘*But when he fell, with winged speed, 
His champions, on a milk-white steed, 
From the battle’s hurricane 

Bore him to Joseph's towered fane 

In the fair isle of Avalon." 


He was buried secretly in a three-fathom 
grave. None knew the spot save the 
bardic chiefs, who kept the mystery 
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through all the centuries of war and dese- 
cration, when Roman, Saxon, Dane, and 
Norman swept across the land. But now 
a new era had dawned upon Britain, and 
King Henry could win the distinction of 
rescuing from oblivion the grave of the 
hero king. Near Joseph’s chapel, on the 
Apple Isle, and ’twixt two pyramids of 
mossy stone, should Henry’s liegemen 
dig. ‘Promise this, O King,’ exclaimed 
the bard, «and thine arms shall conquer 
in the imminent war !”’ 

King Henry, mightily bestirred with 
the bard’s narrative, and eager to increase 
the luster of his name, promised that after 
his Irish wars he would seek the sepulcher 
wherein King Arthur’s bones lay secretly 
inurned. He crossed St. George’s chan- 
nel, conquered the recreant isle, and re- 
turned to England. Events of greater 
issue prevented him from fulfilling his 
promise to seek the sepulcher of Arthur, 
but he told his nephew, Henry de Soliaco, 
abbot of Glastonbury, what the bard had 
revealed. For some reason de Soliaco 
delayed his search until two years after 
his uncle’s death. Then, in 1191, Richard 
I. being on the throne, the abbot caused 
the excavations to be made. The instruc- 
tions of the old Welsh bard were faithfully 
followed. Between two richly sculptured 
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pyramids which stood outside the church 
near its western end, the monks of Soliaco 
dug. At a depth of six feet they came 
upon a flat stone inlaid with a leaden 
cross which bore upon its inner surface, 
next the stone, this inscription, rudely 
carved in Latin: ‘‘Here lies buried, in 
the island of Avalonia, the renowned 
King Arthur.’’ The excavations were 
carried ten feet deeper when another stone 
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was found bearing Arthur's name, and 
under this a huge sarcophagus of hol- 
lowed oak. The sarcophagus was opened : 
it showed two divisions, one containing 
the bones of a man of immense stature. 
His leg-bone set upright on the ground 
reached to the middle of the thigh of a 
tall monk who measured it. In the smaller 
division of the sarcophagus were found 
the bones of Queen Guinevere, and a tress 
of her glorious golden hair, which fell to 
dust at the touch of a hasty monk. These 
remains were placed in a black marble 
mausoleum, fashioned like the sepulcher 
of hollowed oak, and removed to the mid- 
dle of the presbytery. Eighty-five years 
later, A.D. 1276, when Edward 1. and his 
queen visited Glastonbury to celebrate 
the Easter festivals, the mausoleum was 
opened for them, and the relics placed in 
front of the high altar for the adoration 
of the people. Leland, who saw this 
tomb in the fifteenth century, said: « At 
the head of Arthur’s tomb lay Henricus, 
Abbas (Henry de Blois), and a crucifix ; 
at the feet, a figure of Arthur ; a cross on 
the tomb, and two lions at the head and 
two at the feet.’? One of these lions is 
still preserved. Remains of two pyramids, 
on the spot indicated by the Welsh bard, 
were visible until the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Stand upon that strange, conical hill, 
the Tor, and you are more than five hun- 
dred feet above the plain. Here is Nature’s 
watch-tower, a sublime point of defense 
in those days when tribe harried tribe, 
and nation, nation. The delectable plain, 
then a marshland, and its surrounding 
hills, became the fighting-ground of the 
continental legions which, one after 
another, century after century, infested 
Britain—Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Nor- 
man—and in the fullness of time left here 
the Englishman. From the Mendip hills 
on the north, to the Poldew and Quantock 
hiils on the south; from the Bristol chan- 
nel and the Cheddar cliffs westward, to 
the escarpments of Wiltshire on the east, 
many of the most momentous battles were 
fought here by the men who made Eng- 
land. All is quiet now and peaceful. The 
land is one of orchard-lawns and green 
fields, of picturesque farm-dwellings and 
manor-houses. No great city is anywhere 
near. You can see the small, delightful 
cathedral-town of Wells as you stand on 
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the top of the Tor by St. Michael’s tower. 
The brown mass of the most perfectly 
preserved of England’s great churches 


shows through the soft blue haze against 
the distant Mendips. Below you lies 
Glastonbury, shaped like across and half 
hidden among the trees. The little river 
Brue, lazily slipping down from the forest 
of Selwood, strikes the foot of the Tor and 
glides away past the town, crossing the 
long plain, until it drops into the Bristol 
channel, having made part of its journey 
through dykes—for all the world like a 
Dutch canal, with its bed above the 
adjacent fields. 

Turn your back to the tower of the Tor 
and look eastward across the plain to the 
high lands of Wiltshire, and you will see 
King Alfred’s tower, a modern memorial, 
commanding the site of the battle at 
which Alfred routed the Danes. And 
somewhere within the shadow of that 
tower is the spot, once called the island 
of Athelney, where Alfred sought shelter 
in a herdsman’s cottage and scandalized 
the good wife by letting her cakes burn 
unheeded on the hearth. Over every inch 
of the country which the Tor commands, 
history has been making ever since its 
dawn. When the Romans held Britain, 


as Britain now holds India, the Tor was 
one of the stoutest fortresses in the West- 
ern Province. The tower which crowns 
the hill and shelters you from the winds 
that whistle up from the sea is in itself 
a relic of antiquity. Those early mis- 
sioners who came to Somerset when 
Marcus Aurelius was emperor at Rome 
and Eleutherius was pope there, built a 
little church on this difficult height and 
dedicated it to St. Michael, after the 
fashion which links St. Michael’s mem- 
ory with hilltop chapels. That was seven- 
teen hundred years ago, and St. Michael's 
chapel stood unharmed at the top of 
the Tor until an earthquake destroyed 
it, in 1276, when it was rebuilt. The 
present ruined tower is all that remains 
of the second edifice. They must have 
been pious souls, indeed, who toiled up 
to the church at early morning mass, for 
it is very stiff climbing. It was consid- 
ered an important matter, though, that a 
Christian temple should crown the top 
of this commanding, mysterious, and 
perhaps sacred hill. 

Here is King Arthur’s country, and the 
heart of it. Camelot is close at hand. 
Fifteen or sixteen miles away to the 
southeast there is a hill which Somerset- 
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shire knows and swears is ‘‘the sacred 
mount of Camelot,’’ where, 


* .. . all the dim rich city, roof by roof, 
Tower after tower, spire beyond spire, 
By grove, and garden-lawn, and rushing brook, 
Climbs to the mighty hall that Merlin built. 


* * * * 


And over all one statue in the mould 

Of Arthur, made by Merlin, with a crown, 

And peak’d wings pointed to the Northern Star. 
And eastward frouts the statue, and the crown, 
And both the wings are made of gold, and flame 
At sunrise till the people in far fields 

Wasted so often by the heathen hordes, 

Behold it, crying, ‘We have still a King.’ ”’ 


There are outer barbarians who main- 
tain that Camelot was in Cornwall, at 
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Why should Cornish Camelford be 
Camelot? It is a hundred miles, and 
more, in the line of a spear-thrust, from 
the isle of Avalon. And how could Ar- 
thur have been carried thence to Avalon 
in a barge, unless the barge had put out 
to sea, and, by a roundabout skirting of 
the coasts of Cornwall, Devon, and Som- 
erset, have made up the Bristol channel, 
and so up the Brue? And why should 
even the weavers of legends have wished 
to carry the hero king, who was dying 
with ten wounds in his head, over so long 
and so perilous a journey ? To have rowed 
from Cadbury to Glastonbury would have 
been easy and natural. Any Somerset- 
shire yokel can tell you that. Old Sarum 





Camelford; but in — 
Somersetshire they ; | 
know better than 
that. Malory would 
have it that Win- 
chester was* Camelot. 
Caxton said it was 
in Wales, that is, in 
what we now know 
as Wales, for Corn- 
wall, Devon, and 
Somerset once were | 
part of Wales. And 
there are learned ones 
content with nothing 
less than the identi- 
fication of Carlisle 
with Camelot. Of 
course, the Scotsmen 
mark out a claim. 
Camelot was their 
way, they say, and 
for some reason 
which they cannot 
explain, even in their 
canniest moments, 
they have an ‘ Ar- 
thur’s Seat’’ in Ed-}| 
inburgh. But Came- 
lot, in spite of all, 
was where the vil- 
lage of Queen Camel 
lay, hard by some 
mossy ruins on the 
hill at modern Cad- 
bury. And let him 
who doubts flaunt his 
dissent in the teeth 
of the Somersetshire- ' 
men, if he dare ! 
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is about as far from Cadbury as Cadbury 
is from Avalon. Shakspeare makes the 
Duke of Kent cry in «* King Lear"’: 
‘Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot!” 


Round about Cadbury the Arthurian 
legend is still a living thing. King Ar- 
thur and his knights, they say, sleep 
within Cadbury hill, awaiting the time 
when Arthur shall rise again to rule his 
land; the time when that prophecy shall 
be made good: ‘Arthur is come again, 
he cannot die; Arthur is come again with 
all good things, and war shall be no 
more.’’ 

Here at Cadbury was Camelot; here the 
sacred mount where the king feasted with 
his knights of the Round Table, in that 
hall which was ‘the stateliest under 
heaven.’’ Cadbury hill is Camelot hill. 
Cadbury people have through centuries 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion the traditions which identify this 
place and that with the scenes of Arthur’s 
story. High upon Camelot hill, on the 


eastern side, is a deep well, which, as far 
back as any records go (and they go far, 


indeed), has been known as ‘King Ar- 
thur’s Well.’’ Why should it be high on 
this high hill except that it once supplied 
the castle whose ruins are in evidence? 
Traces of a British road lead westward 
from Cadbury to Glastonbury. Within 
the memories of men still living the way 
was used as a bridle-path. How old it is 
we can imagine, for ever since there have 
been any property divisions in.these parts, 
the boundary line of the manors and par- 
ishes has followed this old British road. 
And the only name it ever knew, as far 
as we can learn, is ‘‘King Arthur’s 
Lane.”’ 

Leland, in the time of Henry vim., saw 
Cadbury hill and Cadbury castle. The 
region was then full of its fame, and 
Leland wrote: «They that dwell about 
the foot of Cainelot love to celebrate, ex- 
tol, and sing the name of Arthur, once a 
dweller in the camp. That camp upon its 
mountain height was once magnificent 
and strong beyond all others. O! ye 
gods! How vast the depth of the fosses ! 
How wonderful the earthwork of its ram- 
parts! How precipitous its slopes! It 
seems a very miracle of nature and of 
art!" 


KING ARTHUR'S COUNTRY. 


The wind sets from the north. It slants 
down the Mendip hills and brings across 
the plain to the Tor the chime of the 
cathedral bell at Wells. The clock that 
tells the hour there is the famous old clock 
of Glastonbury abbey. It was one of the 
wonders of the fourteenth century, and is 
the oldest self-striking, count-wheel clock 
in the world. Time and men have dealt 
lovingly with Wells cathedral. And time 
would have tenderly cared for Glaston- 
bury abbey, had men permitted, for the 
work was stout enough. But since 
Henry vil., Englishmen have wantonly 
let this ancient pile go to wrack and road- 
making. Joseph of Arimathea is nothing 
to them now, nor the memory of the pious 
ones who came from Rome but little more 
than a hundred years after the crucifixion 
and rescued the wooden chapel from de- 
cay, unless, indeed, they were the men 
who built it, as they built the chapel on 
the Tor. The modern English, to do 
them grace, did unearth St. Patrick's 
bones and prove the burial. Lord Byron, 
at the sale of Horne Tooke’s library, pur- 
chased acurious old manuscript which told 
where St. Patrick’s relics were immured, 
and in 1823, some antiquaries, guided by 
this writing, discovered the tomb and 
found that its contents were identical with 
the written description. St. Patrick es- 
tablished the abbey, but its greatness and 
splendor date from the reign of Ine, the 
first Saxon king, who built the great 
church, which the first Plantagenet king 
rebuilt nearly five hundred years later. 
And so through the ages the cluster of 
fair buildings grew until there stood, at 
the foot of the Tor, a splendid range of 
architecture that was the admiration 
of the world, the pride of the pious, and 
the envy of kings. All that is left isa 
stately range of ruins in a gentleman's 
back garden! Beyond a stone fence, and 
in the middle of a pasture, is a curious, 
cupolaed building, all of stone from vane 
to foundation,—the abbot’s kitchen, with 
four monster fireplaces, where they could 
roast four oxen whole. Away yonder, in 
a country byway, on another estate, is 
the abbot’s granary. In the High street a 
picturesque and ancient building, known 
as the Tribunal, is now the office of an 
alderman. Adjacent is a structure still 
more picturesque, built four hundred 
years ago by Abbot Selwood as the « Pil- 
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grims’ Inn,”’ for the housing of pilgrims 
when the hospitable space of the abbey 
was filled. It is now, of all things in 
the world, the George Hotel ! There is 
hardly a house in the town without a 
corbel-head, a mullioned window, a stretch 
of sculptured tracery, or a bit of panel 
plundered from the abbey. All that is 
left now is the ghost of a ruin, stately 
still in its ghostship, suggestive of rare 
beauty and great size. For the rest—seek 
it in the walls of the fields where the 
sheep graze, and in the underpinning of 
the road that leads across the marsh to 
Wells, and remember with what grace you 
may that you are in a land which boasts 
of its reverence for antique monuments ! 

The story of the sacred thorn-tree was 
purely local, but the legend of the Holy 
Grail spread over Europe, and with it 
went the legend of King Arthur. And 
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now superior persons say that Arthur 
never lived, or, if he lived, was never 
conqueror of the world, nor even sov- 
ereign of Britain, but only a petty king 


who played the tyrant in Cornwall! The 
old bards were in the right, singing as 
they did of a king of men. And the 
laureate who made immortal by his death- 
less song the memory of the ideal knight, 


“Whose glory was, redressing human wrong; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it; 


who lived through all his tract of years 

‘““Wearing the white flower of a blameless life,” 
was he not in the right? 

So then, here on the Tor at Glaston- 
bury, in the isle of Avalon, you are in 
King Arthur’s country, and the heart of 
it! «* Legends,’’ you say? Ah, but such 
legends ! 





THE THORN OF GLASTONBURY. 


THE 


YULE-LOG. 


By WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


Ovt of the mighty yule-log came 


The crooning of the lithe wood flame 





A single bar of music fraught 
With cheerful yet half pensive thought— 
A thought elusive; out of reach, 


Yet trembling on the verge of speech. 





.~HAOT GHOINOONEU AAVH I ANVS S,AAOT WO4,, 
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LOVE’S COURT. 
By ELIZABETH C. CARDOZO. 


‘To cast for love the crown of love away.’’—Swinburne. 


I stoop before the gate that leads to Love’s Court and clamored for entrance. 

Then he that guards the gate made question of me: 

What hast thou done that thou shouldst enter here? Art thou of Love's chosen ? 

I said: 

All my life I have dreamt of Love; I would be his faithful acolyte. 

But he that guards the door made answer : 

Thou canst not enter in. 

Then I wandered over the earth many days, and at last I found myself once 
more at Love’s Court, and again I clamored for entrance. 

( Then he that guards the gate questioned me: 

What hast thou done? 

And I said: 

I have loved, and I have kept Love before me as a light to guide my steps. 

But Love's gate-keeper answered : 

Thou canst not enter in. 

And it was again many days before I came to Love’s Court, but this time my 
hands were cut and bleeding, and the iron had entered into my soul. 

So when the gate-keeper questioned me I showed my bruises. 

I have suffered, I said; I have gotten these for Love. 

But the gate-keeper only smiled and shook his head. Now, after a many 
days’ wandering over the face of the earth, I found myself again, all unawares, 
at the gate of the Court of Love. 

And even before I spoke the gate-keeper questioned me: 

What hast thou done? he said. 

I answered : 

Nay, this time I know that I may not enter in. For Love’s sake I have 
renounced love. 

But the gate flew open. 
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ACTRESSES WHO HAVE BECOME PEERESSES. 


By A. C. WHEELER. 


HEN woman, during the reign of 


Charles 11., made her appear- 
ance on the theatrical stage, she not only 
added a new charm to dramatic art, but 
she opened an entirely new field of per- 
sonal exhibition. No such show-window 
for her charms had ever been offered her. 
Elsewhere she had won admiration unob- 
trusively for her many estimable qualities 
of character, and attracted individual at- 
tention to her graces in the narrow round 
of social life. But on the stage her phys- 
ical personality was enhanced, her loveli- 
ness heightened, and all her graces and 
charms made piquantly declaratory ina 
focus of admiration. 

Man rushed to the theater then witha 
new optical zest, and even the first of the 
débutantes who displaced the men in 
women's réles, and certainly were not 
paragons of beauty, received a chivalrous 
welcome and were assured that they were 
lovely. 

It is difficult now to understand how 
the stage got along for so many years 
without the element which in our time 


furnishes its remunerative, and nearly 
always its most necessitous, attraction. 
There must have been at the best of the 
performances an arid gap where the sensi- 
bilities found no resting-place and talent 
itself must have worn the air of a land- 
scape without water. 

But woman, having taken possession 
of the stage, was not always content to 
stay there. Ina number of instances she 
brought merely innocence and loveliness. 
It is the purpose of this article to briefly 
sketch the careers of some of the most 
celebrated of these women, who, with the 
aid of one or the other of these qualities, 
passed rapidly and irretrievably from art 
to social distinction, and any such sketch 
must begin with the romantic story of 
Lavinia Fenton, the original Polly Peach- 
um in Gay’s ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera.’’ 

Woman had been upon the stage only 
sixty years when this girl emerged from 
obscurity in a humble coffee-house in the 
vicinity of Drury Lane. She was a viva- 
cious and mimetic child of winning come- 
liness, with a headstrong inclination for 
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the stage. Her stepfather secured for 
her a small place in the Haymarket thea- 
ter, and she made her début in 1726, when 
only eighteen, in an insignificant rdéle. 
It is difficult to form an accurate judg- 
ment of Miss Fenton’s blandishments. 
One contemporaneous account says that 
her attraction was her figure, which, if 
not precisely beautiful, was well-formed 
and elegant. Another declares that it 
was the liveliness of her manner, rather 
than the beauty of her face and form, 
which fascina- 
ted. But all the 
accounts agree 
that she did fas- 
cinate, and that 
she possessed a 
voice of a rich 
emotional qual- 
ity, into which, 
with the naivest 
of efforts, she 
poured the most 
touching pa- 
thos, heighten- 
ed by the most 
coquettish man- 
ner. 

Almost imme- 
diately she at- 
tracted the at- 
tention of the @ 
beaus and wits | 
who at that time 
made the thea- 
ter their hunt- 
ing-ground. A 
young lord very 
promptly made 
her an insulting 
but prodigal 
offer, which the 
girl indignantly 
declined, but 
which, becom- 
ing public, only 
served to in- 
crease the cof- 
fee-house inter- 
est in her. Her second appearance in 
public was made in the character of 
Cherry in «The Beau’s Stratagem,’’ and 
she played the part with such abandon 
and such spontaneous archness that she 
was lured from the Haymarket theater 
by a rival manager, with the tempting 
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offer of fifteen shillings a week. Then 
came the production of the now histuric 
‘‘ Beggars’ Opera,’’ in which, as already 
stated, Miss Fenton appeared as the first 
Polly Peachum. 

From all the concurrent accounts it was 
Polly Peachum who determined the suc- 
cess of the opera. Its fate hung in the 
balance until she appeared. When the 
audience saw her come on in a demure 
Quaker dress, and heard her sing with 
inimitable artlessness the song, ‘‘ O, Pon- 

- der Well,’’ it 
rose at her. 
From that mo- 
ment she was 
the reigning 
toast in the cof- 
fee-houses, and 
at this time she 
was receiving 
the magnificent 
sum of thirty 
shillings a 
week, out of 
which she man- 
aged to spare an 
allowance for 
her poor, old 
father. 

She was be- 
sieged by titled 
admirers, but 
she seems to 
have rejected 
them all until 
Charles, the 
third Duke of 
Bolton, after six 
months of La- 
vinia’s popular- 
ity in the op- 
era, attacked 
her with a pas- 
sionate persist- 
ence. History 
states the plain 
facts of the case 
briefly: «The 
duke was al- 
ready married, but the prima donna con- 
sented to go and live with him, having a 
presentiment that the coronet of a duchess 
would one day be hers.’’ Swift, in one 
of his letters of the time, says: «‘ The 
Duke of Bolton has run away with Polly 
Peachum, having settled four hundred a 
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year on her during pleasure, and two hun- 
dred a year more upon disagreement.”’ 

Dr. Joseph Warton, in a note appended 
to one of Swift's letters to Gay, speaks 
of her when she had been with the duke 
several years, as a ‘‘ most agreeable com- 
panion, of much wit and a just taste in 
polite literature, which charmed Lord 
Bathurst and Lord Granville, who were 
present at the table.’’ 

That these years were not altogether 
a serene domestic current, and that the 
duke needed occasional reminders of her 
youthful attractiveness, may be gathered 
from this old story that is related of the 
couple. After one of their quarrels, it 
was determined that they should sepa- 
rate, much to Lavinia’s chagrin, when 
a happy thought struck her. She re- 
tired to her room, got herself up in 
her original Polly Peachum dress, add- 
ing all the touches which her art knew 
how to supply, and presented herself be- 
fore him with all her old simplicity and 
archness, to sing the song from the opera 
which had first captivated him— «Oh, 
What Pain it is to Part.’’ The sequel is 
not hard to guess. The duke melted— 
extended his arms. They embraced. They 
got married, and nine years after, Polly 
Peachum’s coronet was gently lifted off 
by death, and the record says ‘‘ she was 
buried at Greenwich with appropriate 
honors.’’ 

In Mrs, Wilson’s life of the Duchess 
of St. Albans, there is a little side light 
thrown upon the stage of the time. Miss 
Harriet Mellon, just then coming into 
public view as a distinguished beauty, 
was standing near the greenroom fire in 
the theater, waiting for her turn to go on, 
and humming a popular dance melody to 
which she kept time with her feet. Miss 
Elizabeth Farren, who was in the same 
company, and who had already decided 
to leave the stage to live with Lord 
Derby, approached her and in a trem- 
bling whisper, said: «‘ You happy girl! 
I would give worlds to be like you!” 
Miss Mellon thought she was ridiculed 
by a lady who had attracted the attention 
of a lord, and replied : :‘ There must be a 
great deal to be envied in my position by 
you who command what you please.’’ 
Whereupon Miss Farren'’s eyes filled with 
tears and she said: ‘‘No, no; I cannot 
command the light heart that prompted 
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your song.’’ ‘These two women followed 
the footsteps of Lavinia Fenton through 
the ‘Beggars’ Opera’’ to patrician 
repose. 

Miss Harriet Mellon made her first 
début at Covent Garden on the 31st of 
January, 1795, as Lydia Languish in 
Sheridan's «‘ Rivals.’’ She was not a great 
actress. Boaden says she was above 
mediocrity, but too careless to do the 
best that was in her. Early in her ca- 
reer she left the stage to become the 
wife of a wealthy banker, Mr. Coutts, 
who not only threw himself and his 
wealth at her feet, but he had such faith 
in her loyalty and discretion that he left 
a fortune with her at his decease to be 
apportioned at her pleasure among his 
three children. These children were girls, 
and were known as ‘‘the three graces.”’ 
Some years after the death of Mr. Coutts, 
his widow married the Duke of St. Al- 
bans, and at her own death she left her 
princely fortune to the youngest daughter 
of Sir Francis Burdett, which daughter 
assumed, by royal privilege, the additional 
name of Coutts, and in consideration of 
her magnificent philanthropy she was, 
in 1871, created a peeress in her own right 
by the title of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts. 

Walter Scott narrates that the widow 
Coutts, with the Duke of St. Albans and 
Lady Charlotte Beauclerc, «called on us 
at Abbotsford, and the duke’s suit ap- 
peared to thrive but coldly. Mrs. Coutts 
made me a confidant, and told me she had 
refused him twice. It is the fashion to 
attend Mrs. Coutts’ parties and abuse 
her, but I have always found her a kind 
woman without ostentation or insolence 
in the display of her wealth.”’ 

Miss Elizabeth Farren, who in 1797 be- 
came the Countess of Derby, made her 
début when only fourteen as Mrs. Hard- 
castle in Goldsmith's «‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.’’ She was recognized at once 
as a commanding beauty. A description 
of her published in the New Monthly 
Magazine, 1829, says: ‘‘ Though her face 
is not regularly beautiful, it overflows 
with animation, and her eye, which is 
blue and penetrating, is a powerful fea- 
ture when she chooses to use it, for it 
either flashes with spirit or melts with 
softness ; but it is her smile which fasci- 
nates the heart.’’ 
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When Mrs. Abington seceded from 
Drury Lane, Miss Farren was engaged 
to fill her parts. It was as a woman of 
fashion that she excelled, and all the 
testimony converges upon her Lady 
Teazle, her Violante, and her Susan in 
‘« Follies of a Day,’’ and Walpole has left 
this ambiguous compliment, so character- 
istic of his time: ‘‘ Miss Farren is as ex- 
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cellent as Mrs. Oldfield, because she has 
lived with the best style of men in Eng- 
land.”’ 

Mrs. Inchbald tells a story of Miss Far- 
ren which is too valuable as a piece of 
local color to pass by: ‘To have fixed 
the degrees and shades of female virtue 
possessed at this time by the actresses of 
the Haymarket theater,’’ she observes, 
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would have been employment for an able 
casuist. One evening, about half an hour 
before the curtain was drawn up, an acci- 
dent happened in the dressing-room of an 
actress of known intrigue, and she ran in 
haste to the dressing-room of Mrs. Wells, 
to finish the business of her toilet. Mrs. 
Wells, who was the mistress of the well- 
known Captain Topham, shocked at the 
intrusion of a reprobated woman of a 
worse character than herself, quitted her 
own room in haste and ran to Miss Far- 
ren’s crying, ‘What, oh, what would Cap- 
tain Topham say if I remained in such 
company!’ But no sooner had she ut- 
tered this speech than Miss Farren flew 
out of the door exclaiming : ‘ But what 
would Lord Derby say if I should be seen 
in your company !’"’ 

Mrs. Frances Kemble in her «: Records 
of a Girlhood,’’ speaks of the devotion of 
Lord Derby to Miss Farren, a devotion 
which preceded for so long a time the 
death of his wife. He was a frequent 
visitor behind the scenes on the nights 
of Miss Farren’s performances. One 
evening during the famous screen scene 
in ‘* The School for Scandal,’’ Miss Far- 
ren, fatigued from standing and chilled 
by the dreadful drafts, had sent for an 
arm-chair and her furs, and when the 
screen fell she was discovered by the 
audience in muff and tippet, entirely 
absorbed in an eager conversation with 
Lord Derby, who was leaning over the 
back of her chair. 

Few of the women who appeared upon 
the stage at the beginning of the present 
century received more encomiums than 
Catherine Stephens. The critics and 
gossips have left voluminous tributes to 
her beauty, most of them ardently effu- 
sive. She was the daughter of a carver 
and gilder in Park street, London, and 
Ellen Clayton’s biography of her says: 
‘‘she lisped in song before she stumbled 
in speech.’’ She started in a professional 
career as a concert singer, and we find her 
name on some of Mr. Samuel Wesley’s 
church programs. In 1813 she appeared 
at Covent Garden in.a musical drama 
called «« Artaxerxes.’’ She was just nine- 
teen, of medium height, very plump and 
pretty, with dark hair and eyes, a capti- 
vating simplicity of manner, and a sweet, 
pure voice, all of which caught the eye 
and ear of London. She appears to have 
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taken the vocalism of the day, already 
loaded with meretricious ornamentation, 
back to the English ballad style, and she 
made «‘ Auld Robin Gray ’’ and «‘ Savour- 
neen Deelish’’ the rage of the town. In- 
capable of force, passion, or brilliancy, 
she nevertheless exerted a new and irre- 
sistible fascination by her round, ringing 
tones and the unaffected feeling that 
naturally flowed into them. She, too, 
had to appear as Polly Peachum in the 
‘‘ Beggars’ Opera,’’ and a notice of her in 
that réle, which appears in the Quarterly 
Musical Review of the time, declares that 
‘‘two hours spent at this performance is 
a little glossy portion of the stream of 
life ; a scene of, calm joy which is tran- 
quillizing to remember.”’ 

Like her predecessors, the latest Polly 
Peachum soon became a popular idol. 
‘Kitty’? Stephens even now comes 
down the dry records to us with a 
distinct flavor of tenderness, and the 
sentiments of the far-away chroniclers 
smell of lavender. There are several ro- 
mantic stories of infatuation associated 
with her name. She drew the gilded 
youth of her time into the classic seats of 
the Philharmonic concerts, where they 
professed to find something new and 
stimulating in «« Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair,’’ though Braham himself declared 
that she was only fitted for the melodies 
of domestic drama or popular musical 
comedy. One rash young gentleman com- 
mitted suicide because she would not 
listen to his suit. Another, who followed 
her around the British circuit, ended his 
days in an insane asylum. A curious 
bibelot might be made of love-songs writ- 
ten at Kitty Stephens. They lie like 
faded nosegays all through the fugitive 
literature of her time. Among the men 
who were known to have become suf- 
ficiently enamoured of her to make des- 
perate efforts to win her favor, were Lord 
Milton and the Duke of Devonshire. Tal- 
fourd and Leigh Hunt both lavished their 
enthusiasm upon the singer. That all 
this perennial girlishness, so brightening 
and beautifying to English song, was 
associated with a mature discretion, and 
that, under all her ingenuousness she pre- 
served a frugal mind and perceived on 
which side her professional slice was but- 
tered, is evident enough. She accumu- 
lated a competence by industriously sing- 




















MAY 


ing as much as she could, coining the 
adulation of the public with what one 
writer calls ‘‘a divine simplicity of 
heart.’’ In 1838 she married the Earl of 
Essex, a widower, and went from the 
stage to his lordship’s mansion in Bel- 
grave Square. The bridegroom was 
eighty -two—the bride forty-five. The 
earl settled upon her a splendid jointure, 
and allowed her to leave her relations the 
whole of her own property. He survived 
but a short time to enjoy her society, 
and by his death she became Dowager 
Countess of Essex. 


Miss Iouisa Brunton, another of the 
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YOHE—LADY HOPE, 


débutantes at Covent Garden who was 
celebrated for her beauty, made her first 
appearance in public in 1803, in the char- 
acter of Lady Townley in «‘ The Provoked 
Husband.”’ In 1807 she married the Earl 
of Craven, literally stepping from the 
stage into Coombe Abbey. This affair 
appears to have been colored by love’s 
young dream. The bridegroom was in 
his thirty-seventh year, the bride in her 
twenty-fifth, and so little is said cf the 
lady's subsequent career that we are led 
to believe she found the amusements, 
if not the responsibilities of private life 
sufficient for her ambition. 
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This galaxy of beauties it will be ob- 
served was furnished by the theater 
proper, for at that time the concert hall 
and variety stage had not obtained a 
monopoly of female beauty. I have looked 
through the annals of the stage carefully 
and have failed to discover that any noble 
patron of the drama married an actress on 
account of her art, her intellect, or her 
genius. -What these noble patrons were 
peculiarly susceptible to was physical 
beauty, and it might as well be acknowl- 
edged that the women who possessed it 
in an extraordinary degree, have left no 
lasting memorials of their triumphs in 
histrionism. 

In our own time the lines have been 
drawn closer about the stage entrance of 
the reputable theater, and the titled 
beauty-hunter finds greater freedom for 
the exercise of his taste and his prodi- 
gality in the great halls which are given 
up to sheer divertisement, and which base 
their chief claims to popularity upon the 
number, the beauty, and the abandon of 
their female corps. 

Contemporaneous history furnishes us 
with many cases of social aspiration on 
the part of actresses which are marked 
rather by intrigue than by romance. 

One does not find in the adventures of 
May Yohe, nor of Belle Bilton, either the 
softened perspective or the placid romance 
of the far-away beauties. The efforts of 
the more recent sirens to grasp the coro- 
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net are, for the most part, too close and 
too feverish to invite the dreamy contem- 
plation of the historian. Belle Bilton’s 
biography reads less like that of a prin- 
cess than of a Bohemian. It is true she 
graduated from the concert hall and be- 
came Countess of Clancarty, but unless it 
is assumed that a title equalizes all sub- 
jects, polite literature, out of France, has 
to discriminate in the details. 

Like several of the beauties already 
spoken of, Belle Bilton was the obscure 
daughter of an unknown Englishman, 
but she had a profusion of dark hair that 
curled all over her head, a decidedly 
saucy nose, large ox eyes, and limbs that 
more than anything else carried her into 
popular esteem. She ran away from home 
when she was fifteen with the son of a 
squire, and came up to London where she 
drifted upon the concert-hall stage. Then 
began the soubrette career of Belle Bil- 
ton, a career which furnishes very little 
to theatric history, except the amours, the 
late suppers, and the intrigues of what 
London pleases to call‘ the utterly un- 
conventional.’’ The woman had already 
made her claim good to attention, and 
among the willing victims was Lord 


Dunlo, an impecunious son of the Earl 


of Clanearty. His father cut off his an- 
nuity ; he was ostracized from the cathe- 
dral-town where he was born, but he 
married Belle Bilton in open defiance of 
them all, and for a long time she sup- 
ported him out of her salary. When his 
father died, the title and estates came 
to the son, minus the means to support 
them, and then my lord and his wife re- 
tired for a while to the ancestral home. 
Previous to this she had been playing in 
the Drury Lane pantomime, and while 
there she became the mother of twin boys, 
one of whom now bears the title of Lord 
Kilconnel, and the other is known as the 
Hon. Francis Power William French. 
When the boys were born the mother 
sent a telegram from the city to her 
sister, which was a brief and characteris- 
tic line : «‘ How is this for a double bill?”’ 
Ultimately, Lady Dunlo finding that the 
Irish estates were insufficient to support 
her and her husband, returned to the 
stage, but she found, no doubt, that noth- 
ing is so ephemeral as stage beauty, un- 
less it is the popularity that attaches to 
merely physical charms. 
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Connie Gilchrist 
twelve years ago 
emerged from an art- 
ist’s studio where she 
had been posing, and 
took to the burlesque 
stage. She was at this 
time what is called a 
‘‘weedy’’ girl, some 
what overgrown and 
pulpy. She wore her 
hair short and pleased 
the golden youth of 
London by saying the 
most dangerousthings 
with no apparent un- 
derstanding of their 
import. But she had 
a pair of peculiarly 
liquid blue eyes that 
proved to be her for- 
tune. It is not nec- 
essary to narrate here 
how they captured the 
old Duke of Beaufort, 
who astonished Lon- 
don by setting her up 
in a magnificent es- 
tablishment in the 
heart of the West End, 
and how for a season 
or two she was the 
center of satire and 
envy on Rotten Row. 
When the Earl of 
Orkney came along 
and offered to marry 
the girl, it was the 
Duke of Beaufort who 
gave her away in All 
Soul’s Church, Lang- 
ham Place, in July, 
1892. 

Emerson long ago 
apprehended the truth 
when he said: ‘‘ Beauty reaches its per- 
fection in the human form. All men are 
its lovers. Wherever it goes it creates 
joy and hilarity. It reaches its height 
in woman.”’ 

Our reminiscences are, therefore, only 
the recognition of the tributes men pay to 
beauty, and when we recall the stories of 
Pauline de Viguiere, that virtuous and 
accomplished maiden of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, who so fired the enthusiasm of the 
people with her enchanting face and form 
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that the civil authorities compelled her 
by edict to appear publicly twice a week 
on a balcony to allay the excitement—and 
the accounts of that other lovely woman, 
Elizabeth Dunning, the Duchess of Ham- 
ilton, of whom Walpole says that when 
she was presented at court, the noble 
crowd clambered on the tables and chairs 
to look at her—when we recall this mad- 
ness of the world, it is not difficult to per- 
ceive how the theater can become the ped- 
estal and the wand of a beautiful woman. 
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IN THE PACIFIC. 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


EXICAN JOE had lived forty years 

or more on Santa Catalina, and all 

the inalienable rights and privileges that 

go to the office of the oldest inhabitant 

were his; moreover, he was, by common 

repute, the lineal descendant of a soldier 

of Montezuma, and his strong, clear-cut 

features carried out the idea of an Aztec 
lineage. 

Being so invested by legend, Joe was 
considered an authority on all matters ap- 
pertaining to sport on the Isle of Summer, 
and for several seasons I had laid aside a 
good rod under his derisive glance, and 
used a hand-line for larger fish in prefer- 
ence to what he referred to as my ‘ ma- 
chinery.’’ But the conversion of Joe 
caine surely, if belated. 

One summer I went to the island, after 
an absence of two years, and secured him 
as my oarsman for the yellowtail and 
sea-bass fishing. I noticed that Joe ap- 
peared constrained and preoccupied, but I 
laid this, as I had his stoicism, to his an- 


cestry. Our first night at the hotel Joe 
appeared in the office, and I found him 
with a boy against each knee, explaining 
with much animation the mysteries of a 
splendid silver reel, apparently of a ca- 
pacity of five hundred or six hundred feet 
of tarpon line. He was sounding the 
click and listening with rapture on his 
strong Indian face. 

‘« You hear that ?’’ he said. +‘ That the 
sea-bass. See how he go! Whiz-whiz- 
whiz!’’ Then giving another and stronger 
whirl to the perfectly adjusted instru- 
ment. ‘* You hear that? Whiz-z-z-e-e-e ! 
Look out! That yellowtail. Zee—zee— 
ze-e-e.”” 

‘« And how does the black sea-bass go, 
Joe ?’’ asked one of the boys. 

‘««Oh, he never stop; he sing on the 
reel all day long.’’ Then seeing me he 
handed out the reel, a fine affair in silver 
and rubber, for my inspection. 

The oldest inhabitant had become a 
convert to the despised ‘‘ machinery,” 
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and told me that a New York gentleman, 
delighted with the sport, had sent the 
singing-reel to him. ‘She cost fifteen 
dollars,’’ he said, ‘‘and sing in four or 
five kind of language: sea-bass, long, 
very good ; yellowtail, quick, high voice, 
very sweet, like a woman,’’ and Joe 
twirled the reel, listened attentively a 
moment, then laughed again and turned 
away. 

He was in waiting for me when I 
reached the beach at daybreak the follow- 
ing morning, his light boat tugging at 
her painter. Vincenti, the bait fisher- 
man, had been hauling the seine, and had 
secured a bucketful of the silvery sar- 
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IN THE PACIFIC. 


CATALINA ISLAND. 


dines and smelts. We shoved off; once 
clear of the shore, I baited my line and 
unreeled about sixty feet, while Joe 
rowed, with regular stroke, down the 
lofty rocks that boldly breast the sea 
and under the island of St. Catherine. 

It is curious that the fishing off this 
island has not been discovered by sports- 
men long ago, but I fancy a few have 
‘kept it to themselves, as some have a 
way of doing. The island itself has been 
known a long time. One of the captains 
of Cortez, Cabrillo, discovered it as early 
as 1542, and perhaps caught yellowtails, 
where we were rowing, from the decks of 
his caravel. He found the island inhab- 
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ited by a vigorous native race. Later it 
was the rendezvous of pirates and free- 
booters who preyed upon the galleons in 
the Philippine trade. But where are the 
people? ‘Quien sabe,” Mexican Joe 
answers. The old graveyards and shell- 
heaps here and there alone tell the story. 

The yellowtail is the piéce de resistance 
of the piscatorial feast at the isle of Santa 
Catalina, and, singularly, on the Cali- 
fornia coast is confined principally to this 
island, where it is caught hugging the 
rocks and the de beds Lees shore. In 
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and sulk like a salmon ; then when routed 
by the reel, to come in heavily, protest- 
ing, fighting every inch, bearing away, 
head down, and hammering at the line. 

Up it came until the Mexican, gaff in 
hand, had sighted the silvery flash far 
below, then zeee-zeee ! and away, tearing 
off in great lengths the line that cut 
the blue water, leaving great sheets of 
bubbles to tell the story of its force and 
power. Again the reel was worked and 
the game came slowly in, but always 
fighting. 


GROUPER. 


early spring and summer a famous 
ground is the south end, off Seal rocks, 
and beyond where the Sphynx’s head 
stares into the west. 

Lost in retrospect, I was picturing the 
arrival of Cabrillo, wondering if he, too, 
rounded the same rock, when zeeee! went 
the reel, and such music rose on the air 
for a few seconds that the Mexican tipped 
his head upon one side to listen, nod- 
ding and smiling as yards of line were 
torn away. 

There was no resisting such a rush—it 
was magnificent ; but when two hundred 
and fifty feet of the six hundred had gone, 
I applied the leather brake, which brought 
the rod down under the water, the line 
even then being torn from the reel in a 
succession of jerks, so powerful and 
vicious that the click seemed to scream 
in agony. Down went the fish, taking 
more line, despite the powerful brake, 
finally reaching the bottom, there to sulk 


During this contest between a thread 
of line and the fish, twenty minutes had 
slipped away. The boatman had skil- 
fully manipulated the oars, keeping the 
rushing fish astern, and in a few minutes 
more a vision of yellow and silver flashed 
at the surface, making a vigorous rush 
around the boat. The gaff, quick! In it 
came, and finally I had it broadside, van- 
quished, on the surface, yet pounding the 
water with lusty blows, and as it deluged 
us with spray, Joe slipped the cruel gaft 
beneath it and lifted the yellow, green, 
blue, and silver beauty into the air, hold- 
ing ita moment before my admiring eyes. 

‘¢ What you think of that?’’ he asked, 
hoarse with suppressed excitement. 

I said little. I was out of breath, but 
I had never caught a fish in all my fish- 
ing from the Gulf of Mexico to the St. 
Lawrence, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, that made so brave a fight. My 
prize was four feet long and weighed 
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thirty-five pounds, and [ could not but 
wonder what a sixty-five pounder would 
have done. A magnificent creature it 
was, characteristic of its semi-tropic sur- 
roundings. The median line, fins, and 
tail were yellow or old gold; the upper 
portion of the body, when the fish was 
landed, a peacock-blue, and iridescent in 
the sunlight, while the ventral surface 
was the silvery white of the tarpon ; its 
eyes were blue and large. 

Such was the yellowtail (Seriola dor- 
salis) of Santa Catalina island. I was sat- 


isfied to have taken one such fish, but af- 
ter it was discussed and packed away, the 
hook was baited again and we rowed on. 
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The exact weight the yeliowtail at- 
tains seems difficult to determine. A 
sixty-two pound fish was the heaviest I 
have seen caught, but they are said to at- 
tain eighty pounds. Along the west 
shore we rowed, on the borders of a wide 
fringe of kelp, and as rock-bass—a fish 
ranging up to five and eight pounds and 
closely resembling the black-bass—were 
rising, I tried them with a light black-bass 
split-bamboo, and smelt bait, with good 
success, finding them very gamy, though 
not having the staying power or the fight- 
ing qualities of their fresh-water ally. 

It was while trolling for these that I 
tried conclusions with another Southern 


AVALON SANTA CATALINA ISLAND. 


A short distance further, around on the 
west side of the mountain-island, we 
cae upon a curious ripple upon the sur- 
face, which Joe pronounced yellowtail, 
and standing erect I saw these magnifi- 
cent fish in a solid school, fairly tinting 
the water a pronounced yellow. They 
swam at the surface and divided and 
parted as the boat moved on, the nearest 
being within ten feet, but, strangely 
enough, they did not strike. Some of 
the fish were over four feet in length and 
must have weighed sixty or more pounds. 


California fish, individuals of which de- 
serve to be classed with the game fishes. 
After a strike my line went out so furi- 
ously that I thought a yellowtail had 
taken it ; then a long, slender fish came 
to the surface with a half rise, and I knew 
I hada barracuda, and for several minutes 
he gave me battle on an eight-ounce split- 
bamboo and trout-line. As a_ sulker, 
after numerous fine rushes, it developed 
phenomenal qualities, and more than once 
almost tied the slender rod into knots, 
finally coming to the gaff and tipping the 
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at ten pounds. We took six or 
of these fish in this spot, some 
being remarkably gamy, others very 
tame. Then was heard the old music 
from the reel, a high staccato, telling 
that we had struck the yellowtail again, 
and for four hours we trolled up and down 
a rocky point, adding to our basket seven 
vellowtails, ranging from sixteen to 
twenty-two pounds,—all delight-makers, 
that came to the gaff only after a long 
fight on the light rod. By noon we had 
a fine catch, and landed at the mouth of 
a little cafion that broke through the 
mountains and cut its way down to the 
shore, where the sea had beaten and 
ground the rocks into a little beach. 
Here Joe soon had a fire and was serving 


seven 


such dishes as chile con carne and chile 
colorado, of which one must eat, as I 
did, to appreciate. 

Like all new converts, Mexican Joe 
was now an enthusiastic rod fisherman, 
and believed that he could take anything, 
even a black sea-bass, and when I pro- 
posed that wetry for one, he declared that 
it could be done. In early afternoon our 


lines were over, baited with a two-pound 
whitefish, about one hundred yards off 
the cafion, and while we swung to the 
frond of kelp that served as an anchor, 


Joe discoursed on the island and his ex- 
periences with the wild goat and the tour- 
ist—the two seemed inseparable in his 
mind. From where we swung, the coast 
with its lofty cliffs and its bold headlands 
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could be seen for ten miles, and away be- 
yond reached the mountains, plateaus, 
and isolated peaks, rich in greens—a 
land most inviting to the eye. 

‘‘ Always summer here ; always cool,’’ 
said Joe, his eye roaming affectionately 
over the hills ; :‘ that’s why I stay and 
never go away.’’ But at that moment 
Joe’s panegyric was interrupted by a 
steady strain on the hand-line that he had 
thrown over, as he said, ‘‘ to make a sure 
thing.’’ It was running out slowly, and 
he handed it to me, that I might have the 
pleasure of the catch, and be rent asun- 
der, as I afterward learned. Then he 
reeled in the rod-line. 

The line ran so fast that I should have 
said that a shark had taken it. When 
thirty feet had slipped noiselessly over, 
I allowed it to come taut, and gaveita 
jerk with all my strength. The response 
was immediate, and I felt that I would 
have been jerked overboard had not my 
position been secure ; as it was, my arms 
went elbow-deep into the water before I 
could release the line, and then it rushed 
over the side of the boat at a rate that was 
ominous ; there was no stopping it, and 
all I could do was to avoid the flying 
coils. Finally, seeing an opportunity, I 
caught it and endeavored to stem the 
rush of the monster, but it was an impos- 
sibility. I had stopped a thirteen-foot 
shovelnose and a ten-foot hammerhead 
shark in less time and with far less diffi- 
culty, but this gamy fish not only de- 
feated me at the onset, but was now tow- 
ing the boat at a rapid rate. 

After the fish was somewhat exhausted 
I took the line again, pulled and was 
pulled until my muscles almost refused to 
stand the strain, and then only obtained 
control of the fish by making a turn 
about a stanchion and leading the line 
about another, so taking it in, foot by 
foot. This was an _ unsportsmanlike 
method, yet it was apparently the only 
alternative, and after tiring the fish I cast 
off the line and fought it hand to hand. 
Its rushes were fierce and powerful ; there 
was but one thing to do, that was to give 
way. 

For nearly half an hour I exchanged 
compliments with this fish before I saw 
its black form deep in the water. Up it 
came slowly, swimming in great circles, 
turning from me and beating heavy blows 
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against the line, and then 
with a last effort I had the 
great creature at the sur- 
face, and disregarding Joe’s 
warning, received, full in 
the face, a deluge of water 
lifted by the powerful tail. 
How it rolled and plunged! 
almost upsetting the boat, 
hurling its big tail into 
the air, and covering us 
with spray that sparkled 
and gleamed in the sun- 
light—a game fish in- 
deed. 

Imagine, you wield- 
ers of the black-bass 
rod, a black-bass six 
feet long and weigh- 
ing 347% pounds! 
This was my first 
black sea- bass, 
which, like a mask- 
alonge, had to be 
despatched with 
a knife, and was 
too big to take 
aboard our light 
boat. The fish 
is well named, 
as its resem- 
blance to the 
black- bass is 
very marked 
indeed. 

That such ; 
a fish could 
be taken on a rod would seem impossible, 
yet on a later occasion, while fishing with 
an army officer, a well-known enthusiast 
on rod-fishing, I watched him bring in a 
one-hundred-and-fifty-eight-pound black 
sea-bass on a sixteen-ounce rod, twenty- 
one strand line, in two hours and a half. 
I acted as time-keeper in this famous 
struggle, remaining on the power-launch, 
which was anchored off the same cafion, 
while the fish towed the fisherman and 
the engineer away in the small boat in 
which they were fishing. While they 
were playing the fish, I hooked three bass, 
from two hundred pounds up, on my rod, 
but could not control them ; then resort- 
ing to the hand-line, I took one of one 
hundred pounds and another of about two 
hundred and fifty, though having some 
aid in respect to the latter. 































MY YELLOWTAIL. 
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The black sea-bass, or Stereolepis gigas, 
is the largest fish found in Southern Cali- 
fornia waters. It ranges here up to five 
hundred pounds, and from four to seven 
feet in length. A seventy-five-pound fish 
would afford great sport, but they are 
wary, while the large ones are very free 
with their favors, often, in winter, biting 
so rapidly that no other fish can be 
caught. They are caught the year around 
about the island, running in schools in 
winter. 

The sea-bass makes a most stubborn 
fight, one of thirty pounds often requir- 
ing twenty or more minutes to land. The 
fish plays higher in the water when 
hooked than the yellowtail, and its first 
run is often directly away, instead of 
down. When brought alongside and ex- 
posed to the sun, just before gaffing, it 
presents a beautiful picture—seemingly 
of golden bronze, like the breast or head- 
feathers of a humming-bird, while the 
scales upon the head of some are a rich 
peacock-blue. 

While rowing along the picturesque 
shores of the island one day, with both 
rods out, the flying-fish began tocome in, 
and soon the water was white with foam. 
Not a breath of wind disturbed the sur- 
face; the apparent gale was the rushing 
of the king of Santa Catalina game fish, 
the irrepressible tuna, which, as I watched 
astrike, came, and three hundred and ulty 


feet of line and the tip of the rod paid the 
forfeit of my absence of mind, The tarpon 
is a slow coach to this uncaught fish,— 
uncaught with a rod,--two, one of one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds and 
another of one hundred and fifty, having 
been taken on a hand-line the past sum- 
mer. The activity of the fish is only com- 
parable to the tarpon, as suggested, and-- 
I have seen them leap ten or fifteen feet 
into the air, while they have been kn@ 

to jump over the boats in pursuit of them. 
Sportsmen from the east have ‘<< 
weeks to this fish, hoping to win fam 
and honor by taking one on the tod, but 
so far the tuna has harvested the rods, 
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reels, and lines, and is still master of the 
situation. 

In September, the striped bonito (Eu- 
thynnus pelamys) comes in,—a gamy fish, 
running up to twenty pounds, with the 
marking and tints of a humming-bird. 
It is a good fighter on the light rod, dis- 
daining sulking, and playing about on 
the surface, occasionally plunging down 
to rise again. 

A variety of rods are employed in the 
capture of these gamy fish. I use a 
twenty-four ounce rod, about nine or ten 
feet in length, the smaller tip a slender, 
lance- wood affair, which entails from 
twenty minutes to half an hour’s work 
on atwenty- or thirty-pound fish. The 
reel, ‘a Van Hofe multiplier, holds six 
hundred feet of eighteen-strand tarpon 
line, and with this I have brought to gaff 
fish riearly five feet long, weighing over 
sixty pounds. If the angler prefers fish- 
ing with a light rod, what is known in 
the’ east as a Hall bass-rod, and the reel 
described,—one that will hold, if possible, 
eight hundred feet of a number eighteen 
line, seems to me to be as near perfect as 
one can desire, though in using light 
‘‘«machinery’’ the rod should be heavy 
enough to lift a sulking fish, or the catch 
would be prolonged from minutes to 
hours. 
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Santa Catalina is twenty-two miles from 
the mainland, three hours and a half 
from Los Angeles ; a picturesque jumble 
of mountains, plateaus, and deep cafions, 
rising precipitously two thousand or three 
thousand feet from the sea. It is well- 
named the Isle of Summer, as during the 
winter, when tourists, sportsmen, and 
lovers of fine scenery frequent it, the 
island is a vast flower-garden. In the sum- 
mer, Avalon, the so-called Bar Harbor, 
is the favorite resort of the Southern Cali- 
fornians. ‘The climate is remarkable, 
even at this season. There are no hot 
days, as they are known in the east, and 
from March to November there is a suc- 
cession of perfect days, without storm of 
any kind. - The little town of Avalon is 
the center of interest. Here the San 
Pedro steamers land; here are the hotels 
and cottages, the yachts of the various 
California clubs, and along the crescent 
beach the stands of the fishermen and 
boatmen, many of whom are the equal 
of the famous oarsmen of the St. Law- 
rence. The island is stocked with quail, 
wild goats, and some pheasants, and a 
movement is on foot to stock it also 
with deer and other large game, which 
would make it one of the most attrac- 
tive and bedutiful game preserves in the 
world. 


ARCH ROCE, SANTA CATALINA ISLAND. 











A TRAGEDY OF THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


“Be not weary in well doing.” 


i 


NANCE AT THE GREEN DRAGON. 


ANCE HOLDAWAY was on her 
knees before the fire blowing the 
green wood that voluminously smoked 
upon the dogs, and only now and then 
shot forth a smothered flame; her knees 
already ached and her eyes smarted, for 
she had been some while at this ungrate- 
ful task ; but her mind was gone far away 
to meet the coming stranger. Now she 
met him in the wood, now at the castle 
gate, now in the kitchen by candle-light ; 
each fresh presentiment eclipsed the one 
before ; a form so elegant ; a countenance 
so brave and comely; a voice so winning 
and resolute—sure such a man was never 
seen. The thick coming fancies poured 
and brightened in her head, like the 
smoke and flames upon the hearth. 

Presently the heavy foot of her Uncle 
Jonathan was heard upon the stair, and 
as he entered the room she bent the closer 
to her work. He glanced at the green 
fagots with a sneer, and looked askance 
at the bed and the white sheets; at the 
strip of carpet laid, like an island, on the 
great expanse of the stone floor, and at 
the broken glazing of the casement clum- 
sily repaired with paper. 

«« Leave that fire abe,’’ he cried. ‘What, 
have I toiled all my life to turn innkeeper 
at the hind end? Leave it abe, I say.”’ 

«La, uncle, it doesn't burn a bit ; it only 
smokes,’’ said Nance. 

‘« You are come of decent people on the 
both sides,’ returned the old man. «* Who 
are you to blow the coals for any Robin- 
runagate? Get up; get on your hood; 
make yourself useful, and be off to the 
Green Dragon.’’ 

‘I thought you was to go yourself,”’ 
Nance faltered. 

«So did I,’’ quoth Jonathan, « but it 
appears I was mistook."’ 

The very excess of her eagerness 
alarmed her, and she began to hang 
back. «‘I think I would rather not, dear 


uncle,’’ she said. ‘‘ Night is at hand, and 
I think, dear, I would rather not.”’ 





‘«Now you look here,’’ replied Jona- 
than. ‘I have my lord’s orders, have I 
not? Little he gives me; but it’s all my 
livelihood. And do you fancy, if I dis- 
obey my lord, I’m likely to turn round 
for a lass like you? No; I’ve that hell- 
fire of pain in my old knee. I wouldn’t 
walk a mile, not for King George upon 
his bended knees.’’ And he walked to 
the window and looked down the steep 
scarp to where the river foamed in the 
bottom of the dell. 

Nance stayed for no more bidding. In 
her own room, by the glimmer of the twi- 
light, she washed her hands and pulled 
on her Sunday mittens, adjusted her 
black hood, and tied, a dozen times, its 
cherry ribbons; and in less than ten 
minutes, with a fluttering heart and ex- 
cellently bright eyes, she passed forth 
under the arch and over the bridge into 
the thickening shadows of the groves. A 
well-marked wheel-track conducted her. 
The wood, which on both sides of the 
river dell was a mere scrambling thicket 
of hazel, hawthorn, and holly, boasted 
on the level of more considerable timber. 
Beeches came to a good growth, with here 
and there an oak, and the track now 
passed under a high arcade of branches, 
and now ran under the open sky in glades. 
As the girl proceeded, these glades be- 
came more frequent, the trees began again 
to decline in size, and the wood to degen- 
erate into furzy coverts. Last of all there 
was a fringe of elders, and beyond that 
the track came forth upon an open-rolling 
moorland dotted with wind- bowed and 
scanty bushes, and all golden-brown with 
the winter, like a grouse. Right over 
against the girl, the last red embers of 
the sunset burned under horizontal 
clouds; the night fell clear, and still, 
and frosty, like some rich varnish on 
the colors of the world, and the track, 
in low and marshy passages, began to 
crackle underfoot with ice. 

Some half a mile beyond the borders of 
the wood, the lights of the Green Dragon 
hove in sight, and running close beside 
them, very faint in the dying dusk, the 
pale ribbon of the Great North Road. It 
was the back of the post-house that was 
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presented to Nance Holdaway ; and as 
she continued to draw near and the night 
to fall more completely, she became aware 
of an unusual brightness and bustle. A 
post-chaise stood in the yard, its lamps 
already lighted ; light shone hospitably 
in the windows and from the open door ; 
moving lights and shadows testified to 
the activity of servants bearing lanterns. 
The clank of pails, the stamping of hoofs 
on the firm causeway, the jingle of har- 
ness, and last of all, the energetic hissing 
of a groom, began to fall upon her ear. 
By the stir you would have thought the 
mail was at the door, but it was still too 
early in the night. The down mail was 
not due at the Green Dragon for hard 
upon an hour ; the up mail from Scotland 
not before two in the black morning. 

Nance entered the yard somewhat 
dazzied. Sam, the tall hostler, was pol- 
ishing a curb-chain with sand, the lan- 
tern at his feet letting up spouts of candle- 
light through the holes with which its 
conical roof was peppered. 

‘« Hey, miss,’’ said he jocularly, «you 
won't look at me any more, now you have 
gentry at the castle.” 

Her cheeks burned with anger. 


‘«« That’s my lord’s chay,’’ the man con- 
tinued, nodding at the chaise; ‘ Lord 


Windermoor’s. Came alt in a fluster: 
dinner, bowl of punch, and put the horses 
to. By all the world like a runaway 
match, bar the bride. He brought your 
Mr. Archer in the chay with him.” 

‘Is that you, Holdaway ?”’ cried the 
landlord from the lighted entry, where he 
stood shading his eyes. 

‘¢Only me, sir,’’ answered Nance. 

‘«‘Oh, you, Miss Nance,’’ he said. 
‘‘ Well, come in quick, my pretty. My 
lord is awaiting for your uncle.” 

And he ushered Nance into a room 
cased with yellow wainscot and lighted 
by tall candles, where two gentlemen sat 
at a table finishing a bowl of punch. One 
of these was stout, elderly, and irascible, 
with a face like a full moon, well dyed 
with liquor; thick, tremulous lips, a 
short, purple hand in which he brandished 
a pipe, and an abrupt and gobbling utter- 
ance. This was my Lord Windermoor. 
In his companion, Nance beheld a younger 
man, tall, quiet, grave, demurely dressed, 
and wearing his own hair. Her glance 
but lighted on him, and she flushed ; for 
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in that second she made sure that she had 
twice betrayed herself: betrayed by the in- 
voluntary flash of her black eyes her secret 
impatience to behold this new companion, 
and, what was far worse, betrayed her dis- 
appointment in the realization of her 
dreams. He, meanwhile, as if uncon- 
scious, continued to regard her with un- 
moved decorum. 

‘‘What! what!’’ said his lordship. 
«*Who is this?”’ 

“If you please, my lord, I am Hold- 
away’s niece,’’ replied Nance with a 
courtesy. 

«« Should have been here himself,’’ ob- 
served his lordship. ‘Well, you tell 
Holdaway that I’m aground, not a stiver, 
not a stiver. I’m running from the 
beagles; going abroad, tell Holdaway. 
And he need look for no more wages ; 
glad of ’em myself, if I could get ’em. 
He can live in the castle if he likes, or go 
to the devil. Oh, and here is Mr. Archer ; 
and I recommend him to take him in; a 
friend of mine, and Mr. Archer will pay 
as I wrote ; and I regard that as a prec- 
ious good thing for Holdaway, let me tell 
you, and a set-off against the wages.’’ 

‘« But, oh, my lord,’’ cried Nance, ‘‘ we 
live upon the wages, and what are we to 
do without ?”’ 

‘‘What ain I to do, what am I to do?”’ 
replied Lord Windermoor with some ex- 
asperation. ‘I have no wages, and there 
is Mr. Archer, and if Holdaway doesn’t 
like it, he can go to the devil, and you 
with him,—and you with him.’’ 

««And yet, my lord,’’ said Mr. Archer, 
‘«these good people will have as keen a 
sense of loss as you or I; keener, per- 
haps, since they have done nothing to 
deserve it.”’ 

‘« Deserve it !’’ cried the peer. «« What! 
what! If a rascally highwayman comes 
up to me with a confounded pistol, do 
you say that I've deserved it? How often 
am I to tell you, sir, that I was cheated, 
—that I was cheated ?’’ 

‘« You are happy in the belief,’’ returned 
Mr. Archer gravely. 

‘« Archer, you would be the death of 
me,’’ exclaimed his lordship. «‘ You know 
you’re drunk ; you know it, sir; and yet 
you can’t get up a spark of animation.”’ 

‘‘T have drank fair, my lord,’’ replied 
the younger man ; ‘ but J own I am con- 
scious of no exhilaration.”’ 
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‘If you had as black a lookout as me, 
sir,’’ cried the peer, ‘‘you would be 
damned glad of a little innocent exhila- 
ration, let me tell you. I am damned glad 
of it; damned glad of it ; and I wish I 
was drunker. For let me tell you it’s a 
cruel, hard thing upon a man of my time 
of life, and my position, to be brought 
down to beggary because the world is full 
of thieves and rascals, thieves and rascals. 
What? For all that I know you may be 
a thief and a rascal yourself ; and I would 
fight you for a pinch of snuff,—a pinch 
of snuff,’ exclaimed his lordship. 

Here Mr. Archer turned to Nance Hold- 
away with a pleasant smile, so full of 
sweetness, kindness, and cgmposure that, 
at one bound, her dreams returned to her. 
‘« My good Miss Holdaway,”’ said he, « if 
you are willing to show me the road, I 
am eager to go. As for his lordship. and 
myself, compose yourself; there is no 
fear; this is his lordship’s way.”’ 

‘«‘What!’’ cried his lordship. ‘‘My 
way? Ish no such a thing, my way.” 


‘«Come, my lord,’”’ cried Archer ; ‘* you 
and I very thoroughly understand each 
other ; and let me suggest it is time that 
both of us were gone. The mail will soon 


be due. Here, then, my lord, I take my 
leave of you, with the most earnest assur- 
ance of my gratitude for the past, and a 
sincere offer of any services I may be able 
to render in the future.” 

«‘Archer,"’ exclaimed Lord Winder- 
moor, ‘*I love you likeason. Le’s have 
another bowl.”’ 

«« My lord, you will excuse me,’’ replied 
Mr. Archer. ‘‘We both require caution ; 
we must both, for some while at least, 
avoid the chance of a pursuit.’’” 

‘«« Archer,’’ quoth his lordship, + this is 
a rank ingratishood. What! I’m to go 
firing away in the dark, in the cold fro’ 
chaise, and not so much as a game of 
écarté possible, unless I stop and play 
with the postilion ; and the whole country 
swarming with thieves, and rascals, and 
highwaymen."’ 

‘I beg your lordship’s pardon,” put in 
the landlord, who now appeared in the 
doorway to announce the chaise; ‘ but 
this part of the North Road is known for 
safety. There has not been a robbery, to 
call a robbery, this five years’ time. Far- 
ther south, of course, it's nearer London, 
and another story,’’ he added. 
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‘Well, then, if that’s so,’’ concluded 
my lord, ‘‘le’s have t’other bowl and a 
pack of cards.”’ 

‘My lord, you forget,’’ said Archer. 
««T might still gain, but it is hardly pos- 
sible for me to lose.’’ 

‘Think I’m a sharper ?”’ inquired the 
peer. ‘*Gen’leman’s parole’s all I ask.’ 

But Mr. Archer was proof against their 
blandishments, and said farewell gravely 
enough to Lord Windermoor, shaking his 
hand and at the same time bowing very 
low. ‘*You will never know,’’ said he, 
‘the service you have done me.’’ And 
with that, and before my lord had finally 
taken up his meaning, he had slipped 
about the table, touched Nance lightly 
but imperiously on the arm, and left the 
room. In face of the outbreak of his lord- 
ship’s lamentations, she made haste to 
follow the truant. 


II. 
IN WHICH MR, ARCHER IS INSTALLED. 


The chaise had been driven around to 
the front door; the courtyard lay all de- 
serted, and only lit by a lantern set upon 
a window-sill. Through this Nance rap- 
idly led the way, and began to ascend the 
swellings of the moor with a heart that 
somewhat fluttered in her bosom. She 
was not afraid ; but in the course of these 
last passages with Lord Windermoor, Mr. 
Archer had ascended to that pedestal on 
which her fancy waited to install him ; 
the reality, she felt, excelled her dreams ; 
and this cold night walk was the first ro- 
mantic incident in her experience. 

It was the rule in these days to see 
gentlemen unsteady after dinner; yet 
Nance was both surprised and amused 
when her companion, who had spoken so 
soberly, began to stumble and waver by 
her side with the most airy divagations. 
Sometimes he would get so close to her 
that she must edge away, and at others 
lurch clear out of the track and plow 
among deep heather. His courtesy and 
gravity meanwhile remained unaltered. 
He asked her how far they had to go; 
whether the way lay all upon the moor- 
land ; and when he learned they had to 
pass a wood expressed his pleasure. 
‘« For,’’ said he, «I am passionately fond 
of trees. Trees and fair lawns, if you 
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consider of it rightly, are the ornaments 
of Nature, as palaces and fine ap- 
proaches.’’ And here he stumbled and 
nearly fell. The girl had hard work not 
to laugh ; but at heart she was lost in ad- 
miration for one who talked so elegantly. 

They had got to about a quarter of a 
mile from the Green Dragon, and were 
near the summit of the rise, when a sud- 
den rush of wheels arrested them. Turn- 
ing and looking back, they saw the post- 
house, now much declined in brightness, 
and speeding away northward the two 
tremulous, bright dots of my Lord Win- 
dermoor’s chaise-lamps. 

‘« There goes my only friend,’’ he said. 
‘‘ Death has cut off those that loved me, 
and change of fortune estranged my flat- 
terers ; and but for you, poor crapulous 
bankrupt, my life is as lonely as this 
moor.’’ 

The tone of his voice affected both of 
them. They stood there on the side of 
the moor, and became thrillingly con- 
scious of the void waste of the night, 
without a feature for the eye, and except 
for the fainting whisper of the carriage- 
wheels, without a murmur for the ear. 
And instantly, like a mockery, there 
broke out, very far away, but clear and 
jolly, the note of the mail-guard’s horn. 
‘« Over the Hills,’’ was his air ; it rose to 
the two watchers on the moor with the 
most cheerful sentiment of human com- 
pany and travel ; and at the same time, 
in and around the Green Dragon it woke 
up a great bustle of lights running to and 
fro, and clattering hoofs. Presently after, 
out of the darkness to southward, the 
mail grew near with a growing rumble. 
Its lamps were very large and bright, and 
threw their radiance forward in overlap- 
ping cones; the four cantering horses 
swarmed and steamed ; the body of the 
coach followed like a great shadow ; and 
this lit picture slid with a sort of ineffec- 
tual swiftness over the black field of 
night, and was eclipsed by the buildings 
of the Green Dragon. 

Mr. Archer turned abruptly and re- 
sumed his former walk, only that he was 
now more steady, kept better alongside 
his young conductor, and had fallen into 
a silence broken by sighs. Nance waxed 
very pitiful over his fate, contrasting an 
imaginary past of courts and great so- 
ciety, and, perhaps, the king himself, 
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with the tumbledown ruin in a wood to 
which she was now conducting him. 

‘« You must try, sir, to keep your spirits 
up,’’ said she. ‘To be sure, this is-a 
great change for one like you; but who 
knows the future ?”’ 

Mr. Archer turned toward her in the 

darkness, and she could clearly perceive 
that he smiled upon her very kindly. 
‘« There spoke a sweet nature,’ said he, 
‘(and I must thank you for these words. 
But I would not have you fancy that I 
regret the past for any happiness found 
in it, or that I fear the simplicity and 
hardship of the country. I am a man 
that has been much tossed about in life ; 
now up, now down; and do you think 
that I shall not be able to support what 
you support,—you who are kind and 
therefore know how to feel pain ; who are 
beautiful, and therefore hope; who are 
young, and therefore, or I am the more 
nistaken, discontented ?’’ 
_ ‘Nay, sir, not that at least,’’ said 
Nance, ‘‘not discontented. If I were to 
be discontented, how should I look those 
that have real sorrows in the face? I have 
faults enough, but not that fault ; and ] 
have my merits, too, for I have a good 
opinion of myself. But for beauty, Iam 
not so simple but that I can tell a banter 
from a compliment.”’ 

‘«*s Nay, nay,’’ said Mr. Archer, «I had 
half forgotten grief is selfish ; and I was 
thinking of myself and not of you, or I 
had never blurted out so bold a piece of 
praise. ’Tis the best proof of my sin- 
cerity. But, come now, I would lay a 
wager you are no coward ?”’ 

‘«« Indeed, sir, I am not more afraid than 
another,’’ said Nance. ‘«‘ Noneof my blood 
are given to fear.”’ 

«« And you are honest ?’’ he returned. 

‘«T will answer for that,’’ said she. 

«« Well, then ; to be brave, to be honest, 
to be kind, and to be contented, since you 
say you are so—is not that to fill up a 
great part of virtue?’’ 

“TI fear you are but a flatterer,”’ said 
Nance, but she did not say it clearly, for 
what with bewilderment and satisfaction 
her heart was quite oppressed. 

There could be no harm, certainly, in 
these grave compliments ; but yet they 
charmed and frightened her, and to find 
favor, for reasons however obscure, in 
the eyes of this elegant, serious, and most 
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unfortunate young gentleman, was a 
giddy elevation, was almost an apotheo- 
sis, for a country maid. 

But she was to be no more exercised ; 
for Mr. Archer, disclaiming any thought 
of flattery, turned off to other subjects, 
and held her all through the wood in con- 
versation, addressing her with an air of 
perfect sincerity, and listening to her 
answers with every mark of interest. Had 
open flattery continued, Nance would 
have soon found refuge in good sense ; 
but the more subtle lure she could not 
suspect, much less avoid. It was the first 
time she had ever taken part in a conver- 
sation illuminated by any ideas. All was 
then true, that she had heard and dreamed 
of gentlemen; they were a race apart, 
like deities, knowing good and evil.. And 
then there burst upon her soul a divine 
thought, hope’s glorious sunrise; since 
she could understand, since it seemed 
that she, too, even she, could interest this 
sorrowful Apollo, might she not learn ? 
Or was she not learning ? Would not her 
soul awake and put forth wings? Was 
she not, in fact, an enchanted princess, 
waiting but a touch to become royal? 
She saw herself transformed, radiantly 
attired, but in exquisite taste; her face 
grown longer and more refined ; her tint 
etherealized ; and she heard herself, with 
delighted wonder, talking like a book. 

Meanwhile, they had arrived at where 
the track comes out above the river dell, 
and saw in front of them the castle, faintly 
shadowed on the night, covering with its 
broken battlements a bold projection of 
the bank, and showing at the extreme 
end, where were the habitable tower and 
wing, some crevices of candle-light. 
Hence, she called loudly upon her uncle, 
and he was seen to issue, lantern in hand, 
from the tower door, and where the ruins 
did not intervene, to pick, his way over 
the swarded courtyard, avoiding treacher- 
ous cellars and winding among blocks of 
fallen masonry. The arch of the great 
gate was still entire, flanked by two tot- 
tering bastions, and it was here that Jon- 
athan met them, standing at the end of 
the bridge, bent somewhat forward, and 
blinking at them through the glow of 
his own lantern. Mr. Archer greeted him 
with civility ; but the old man was in no 
humor of compliance. He guided the 
new-comer across the courtyard, glancing 
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sharply in his face, and grumbling all the 
time about the cold, the discomfort and 
dilapidation of the castle. 

He was sure he hoped that Mr. Archer 
would like it; but in truth he could not 
think what brought him there; doubt- 
less he had a good reason,—this with a 
look of cunning scrutiny,—but indeed the 
place was quite unfit for any person of 
repute ; he himself was eaten up with the 
rheumatics. It was the most rheumaticky 
place in England ; and some fine day, the 
whole habitable part (to call it habitable) 
would fetch away bodily and go down the 
slope into the river. He had seen the 
cracks widening; there was a plaguy 
issue in the bank below; he thonght a 
spring was undermining it; it might be 
to-morrow, it might be next day, but they 
were all sure of a come down sooner or 
later. ‘‘ And that is a poor death,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ for any one, let alone a gentleman, 
to have a whole old ruin dumped upon 
his belly. Have a care to your left there; 
these cellar vaults have all broke down, 
and the grass and the hemlock hide them. 
Well, sir, here is welcome to you, such as 
it is, and wishing you well away.”’ 

And with that Jonathan ushered his 
guest through the tower door, and down 
three steps on the left hand, into the 
kitchen, as common room of the castle. 
It was a huge, low room, as large as a 
meadow, occupying the whole width of 
the habitable wing, with barred windows 
looking on the court and into the river 
valley. <A dresser, a table, and a few 
chairs, stood dotted here and there upon 
the uneven flay”. Under the great chim- 
ney a good fire burned in an iron fire- 
basket ; a high, old settle, rudely carved 
with figures and Gothic lettering, flanked 
it on either side ; there was a hinge-table 
and a stone bench in the chimney-corner, 
and above the arch hung guns, axes, lan- 
terns, and great sheaves of rusty keys. 

Jonathan looked about him, holding up 
the lantern, and shrugged kis shoulders 
with a pitying grimace. ‘ Here it is,” 
he said. ‘See the damp on the floor; 
look at the moss ; where there is moss, 
you may be sure that it’s rheumaticky. 
Try and get near that fire for to warm 
yourself ; it’ll blow the coat off your back. 
And with a young gentleman with a face 
like yours, as pale as a tallow candle, I’d 
be afeard of a churchyard cough and a 
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“*wWHAT! WHAT!’ SAID HIS LORDSHIP, ‘WHO IS THIS?’ 


galloping decline,’’ said Jonathan, nam- 
ing the maladies with gloomy gusto; ‘or 
the cold might strike in and turn your 
blood,’’ he added. 

Mr. Archer fairly laughed. ‘My good 
Mr. Holdaway,’’ said he, ‘I was born 
with that same tallow-candle face, and 
the only fear that you inspire me with 





is the fear that I intrude unwelcomely 
upon your private hours. But I think 
I can promise you that I am very little 
troublesome, and I am inclined to hope 
that the terms which I can offer may still 
pay you the derangement.”’ 

«Yes, the terms,”’ said Jonathan. «I 
was thinking of that. As you say, they 
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are very ‘sinall,’’ and he shook his head. 

‘‘Unhappily, I can afford no more,”’ 
said Mr. Archer. ‘But this we have 
arranged already,’’ he added with a certain 
stiffness ; ‘and as Iam aware that Miss 
Holdaway has matter to communicate, I 
will, if you permit, retire at once. So, if 
you will show me to my room, I shall 
wish you a good slumber and a better 
awakening.” 

Jonathan silently gave the lantern to 
Nance, and she turning and courtesying 


‘in the doorway, proceeded to conduct 


their guest up the broad, wirding stair- 
case of the tower. He followed with a 
very brooding face. 

‘« Alas,’’ cried Nance, as she entered 
the room, ‘your fire is black out ;’’ and 
setting down the lantern-she clapped 
upon her knees before the chimney and 
began to rearrange the charred and still 
smoldering remains. Mr. Archer looked 
about the gaunt apartment with a sort of 
shudder ; the great height, the bare stone, 
the shattered windows, the aspect of the 
uncurtained bed, with one of its four 
fluted cotumns broken short, all struck so 
chill upon his fancy. From this dismal 
survey his eyes turned to Nance crouching 
before the fire, the candle in one hand 
and-artfully puffing at the embers; the 
flames as they broke forth played upon 
the soft ‘outline of her cheek, she was 
alive and young, colored with the bright 
hues of life, and a woman. He looked 
upon her, softening, and then sat down 
and cotitinued to admire the picture. 

«There, sir,’’ said she, getting upon 
her feet, ‘‘ your fire is doing bravely now. 
Good-night.”’ 

He rose and held out his hand. 
«““Come,’’ said- he, ‘you are my only 
friend in these parts, and you must 
shake hands.”’ 

She brushed her hand upon her skirt, 
and offered it blushing. 

‘«God bless you, my dear,’’ said he. 

He opened one of the windows and 
stared down into the dark valley. A 
gentle wimpling of the river among 
stones ascended to his ear; the trees 
upon the other bank stood black against 
the sky ; farther away, an owl was hoot- 
ing. It was dreary and cold; and as he 
turned back to the hearth and the glow 
of fire, ‘‘ Heavens,’ said he to himself, 
‘«what an unfortunate destiny is mine !”’ 
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He went to bed, but sleep only visited 
his pillow in uneasy snatches. Outbreaks 
of loud speech came up the winding stair- 
case; he heard the old stones of the cas- 
tle crack in the frosty night with sharp 
reverberations, and the bed complained 
under his tossings. kastly, far on into 
the morning, he awakened from a doze, 
to hear, very far off, in the extreme and 
breathless quiet, a wailing flourish on the 
horn. The down mail was drawing near 
to the Green Dragon. Hesat up in bed; 
the sound was tragical by distance, and 
the modulation. appealed to his ear like 
human speech. It seemed ‘to call upon 
him with a dreary insistence, to call him 
far away ; to address him personally ; and 
to have a meaning that he failed to seize. 
It was thus, at least, in this nodding cas- 
tle, in a cold, mify. woodland, and. so far 
from men and society, that the traffic on 
the Great North Road spoke to him in the 
intervals of slumber. 


ITT. 
JONATHAN HOLDAWAY. 


Nance descended the tower stair, paus- 
ing at every step. She was in no hurry 
to confront her uncle with bad news ; and 
she must dwell a little longer on the rich 
note of Mr. Archer's voice, the charm of 
his kind words, and the beauty of his 
manner and person. But once at the 
stair-foot, she threw aside the spell and 
recovered her sensible and workaday self. 

Jonathan was seated in the middle of 
the settle, a mug of ale beside him, in the 
attitude of one prepared for trouble ; but 
he did not speak, and suffered her to fetch 
her supper and eat of it with a very ex- 
cellent appetite in silence. When she 
had done, she, too, drew a tankard of 
home-brewed, and came and planted her- 
self in front of him upon the settle. 

‘«Well,’’ said Jonathan. 

«« My lord has run away,”’ said Nance. 

‘*What !’’ cried the old man. 

‘« Abroad,’’ shecontinued. ‘‘ Run away 
from creditors. He said he had not a 
stiver, but he was drunk enough. He 
said you might live on in the castle, and 
Mr. Archer would pay you ; but you was 
to look for no more wages, since he would 
be glad of them himself.’’ 

Jonathan’s face contracted ; the flush 
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of a black, bilious anger mounted to the 
roots of his hair ; he gave an inarticulate 
cry, leapt upon his feet, and began rapidly 
pacing the stone floor. 

«This man—this lord!’’ he shouted. 
‘‘ Who is he? He was born with a golden 
spoon in his mouth, and I with a dirty 
straw. He rolled in his coach when he 
was a baby. I have dug, and toiled, and 
labored, since I was that high— that 
high,’’ and he shouted again. «I’m 


bent, and broke, and full of pains. All 
through, what has my life been? Bend, 


bend, bend, my old creaking back, till it 
would ache like breaking ; wade about in 
the foul mire, never a dry stitch ; empty 
belly, sore hands, hat off to my Lord Red- 
face ; kicks and ha’pence ; and now, here 
at the hind end, when I’m worn to my 
poor bones—a kick and done with it.” 
He walked a little while in silence, and 
then extending his hand, ‘Now, you 
Nance Holdaway,’’ said he, ‘* you come 
of my blood, and you’re a good girl. 
When that man wasa boy, I tised to carry 
his gun for him. He rode upon a horse 
with feathers in his hat; it was him that 
had the shots and took the game home. 
Did I complain? Not I. I knew my 
station. What did I ask, but just the 
chance to live and die honest? Nance 
Holdaway, don’t let them deny it to me. 
Don’t let them doit. I’ve been poor as 
Job, and honest as the day, but, my girl, 
you mark these words of mine,—I’m get- 
ting tired of it.’ 

‘<T wouldn’t say such words, at least,’’ 
said Nance. 

‘You wouldn't,’”? said the old man 
grimly. «Well, and did*I when I was 
your age? Wait till your back’s broke, 
arid your hands ‘tremble, and your eyes 
fail, and you’re weary of the battle, and 
ask no more but to lie down in your bed, 
and give the ghost up like an honest 
man; and then let there up and come 
some insolent, ungodly fellow,—ah, if I 
had him in these hands, «Where's my 
money that you gambled?’ I should say. 
‘Where’s my money that you drank and 
diced? Thief!’ is what I would say; 
thief !’’ he roared. ‘‘ Thief!’’ 

«« Mr. Archer will hear you, if you don't 
take care,’’ said Nance; ‘‘and I would be 
ashamed that he should hear a brave, old, 
honest, hard-working man like Jonathan 
Holdaway, talk nonsense like a boy.” 
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«‘D’ye think I mind for Mr. Archer?’”’ 
he cried shrilly, with a clack of laughter; 
and then he came close up to her, stocped 
down with his two palms upon his knees, 
and looked her in the eyes with a strange, 
hard expression, something like a’smile : 
‘‘DoI mind for God, my girl?’’ he said. 
«« That’s what it’s come to be now; doI 
mind for God ?’’ - 

‘*Uncle Jonathan,” she said, getting 
up and taking him by the arm, ‘you sit 
down again where you were sitting. 
There, sit still, I'll have no more of this ; 
you'll do yourself mischief. Come, take 
a drink of this good ale, and I’ll warm a 
tankard for you. Ha, we'll pull through, 
you’ll’see. I’m young, as you say, and 
it’s my turn to carry the bundle; and 
don’t you worry your bile, as we'll have 
sickness, too, as well as sorrow.”’ 

«D’ye think that I'd forgotten you?” 
said Jonathan, with something like a 
groan; and thereupon his teeth clicked 
to, and he sat with the tankard of ale 
in his hand and Staring straight before 
him. 

‘“‘Why,’’ said Nance, setting on the 
ale to mull, ‘men are always children, 
they say, however old ; and if ever I heard 
a thing like this, to set to and make 
yourself sick, just when the money’s fail- 
ing. Keep a good heart up; you haven't 
kept a good heart these seventy years, 
nigh hand, to break down about a pound 
ortwo. Here’s this Mr. Archer come to 
lodge that you disliked so much ; well, 
now you see it was a clear Providence ; 
come, let’s think upon our mercies. And 
here is the ale mulling lovely, smell of it. 
I'll take a drop myself, it smells so 
sweet. And, Uncle Jonathan, you let me 
say one word: you've lost more than 
money before now, you lost my aunt, 
and bore it like a man. Bear this.’’ 

His face once more contracted ; his fist 
doubled and shot forth into the air and 
trembled. «Let them look out!’’ he 
shouted. ‘: Here,—I warn all men; I’ve 
done with this foul kennel of knaves. Let 
them look out !’’ 

‘‘Hush, hush, for pity’s sake,”’ cried 
Nance. 

And then all of a sudden he dropped 
his face into his hands and broke out 
with a great hiccoughing, dry sob that 
was horrible to hear. ‘Oh,’’ he cried, 
‘«my God, if my son hadn’t left me; 
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if I had a son like other fathers. He 
would save me now when all is breaking 
down. Oh, he would save me! Ay, but 
where is he? Raking taverns, a thief, 
perhaps. My curse be on him!” he 
added, rising again into wrath. 

‘‘Hush,”’ cried’ Nance, springing to 
her feet. «Your boy, your dead wife’s 
boy. Aunt Susan’s baby, that she 
loved,—would you curse him? Oh, God 
forbid.”’ 

The energy of her address surprised 
him from his mood. He looked upon 
her, tearless and thoughtful. «Let me 
go to my bed,’’ he said at last, and he 
rose and, shaking as with ague, but quite 
silent, lighted his candle and left the 
kitchen. 

Poor Nance, the pleasant current of her 
dreams was all diverted. She beheld a 
golden city, where she aspired to dwell ; 
she had spoken with a deity, and had 
told herself that she might rise to be his 
equal; and now the earthly ligaments 
that bound her down had been straight- 
ened. She was like a tree looking sky- 
ward: her roots were in the ground. It 
seemed to her a thing so coarse, so rustic, 
to be thus commoved about a loss in 
money ; when Mr. Archer, fallen from 


the sky-level of counts and nobles, faced 
his changed destiny with so immovable 


a courage. To weary of honesty ; that, 
at least, no one could do, but even to 
name it was already a disgrace, and she 
beheld in fancy her uncle and the young 
lad, all laced and feathered, hand upon 
hip, bestriding his small horse. The op- 
position seemed to perpetuate itself from 
generation to generation ; one side still 
doomed to the clumsy and servile, the 
other born to beauty. 

She thought of the golden zones, in 
which gentlemen were bred and figured 
with so excellent a grace ; zones in which 
wisdom and smooth words, white linen 
and slim hands, were the mark of the de- 
sired inhabitants ; where low temptations 
were unknown, and honesty no virtue, 
but a thing as natural as breathing. 


RY. 
MINGLING THREADS. 


It was nearly seven before Mr. Archer 
left his apartment. On the landing he 
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found another door beside his own, open- 
ing on a roofless corridor, and presently 
he was walking on the top of the ruins. 
On one hand he could look down a good 
depth into the green courtyard; on the 
other, his eye roved along the downward 
course of the river; the wet woods all 
smoking; the shadows long and blue; 
the mists golden and rosy in the sun; 
here and there the water flashing across 
an obstacle. His heart expanded and soft- 
ened to a gentle melancholy most grate- 
ful after the excitement of recent flight ; 
and with his eye fixed upon the distance, 
and no thought of present danger, he 
continued to stroll along the elevated 
and treacherous promenade. 

A terror-stricken cry rose to him from 
the courtyard ; he looked down and saw, 
in a glimpse, Nance standing below with 
hands clasped in horror, and his own foot 
trembling on the margin of a gulf. He 
recoiled and leant against a pillar, quak- 
ing from head to foot and covering his 
face with his hands ; and Nance had time 
to run round by the stair and rejoin him, 
where he stood, before he had changed a 
line of his position. 

«« Ah,”’ he cried, and clutched her wrist, 
‘‘don’t leave me. The place rocks; I 
have no head for altitudes.’’ 

««Sit down against that pillar,’’ said 
Nance. ‘Don’t you be afraid, I won’t 
leave you, and don’t look up or down; 
look straight at me. How white you 
are.”’ 

‘‘The gulf,’”’ he said, and closed his 
eyes again and shuddered. 

‘“Why,’’ said Nance, ‘what a poor 
climber you nfust be. That was where 
my Cousin Dick used to get out of the 
castle, after Uncle Jonathan had shut the 
gate. I've been down there myself with 
him helping me. I wouldn’t try with 
you,”’ she said, and laughed merrily into 
his face. 

The sound of her laughter was sincere 
and musical; and perhaps its beauty 
barbed the offense to Mr. Archer. The 
blood came into his face with a quick jet, 
and then left it paler than before. «It is 
a physical weakness,’’ he said harshly, 
‘¢and very droll, no doubt, but one that I 
can conquer on necessity. See, I am still 
shaking. Well, I advance to the battle- 
ments and look down. Show me your 
cousin’s path.’’ 
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‘‘He would go sure-foot along that 
little edge,”’ said Nance, pointing as she 
spoke ; ‘then out through the breach, 
and down by yonder buttress. It is easier 
coming back, of course, because you can 
see where you are going. From the but- 
tress foot an exceedingly steep walk goes 
along the scarp,—see, you can follow 
it from here in the dry grass. And 
now, sir,’’ she added, with a touch of 
womanly pity, ‘‘I would come away 
from here if I was you, for indeed you 
are not fit.’’ 

Sure enough, Mr. Archer's pallor and 
agitation had continued to increase ; his 
cheeks were deathly, his clenched fingers 
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upon and without more civility fell to. 
But it was notable that he was no less 
speedily satisfied, than he had been 
greedy to begin. He pushed his plate 
away and drummed upon the table. 

«There are silly prayers,’’ said he, 
‘‘that they teach us. Eat and be thank- 
ful, that’s no such wonder. Speak to me 
of starving—there’s the touch! You’rea 
man, they tell me, Mr. Archer, that has 
met with some reverses ?’”’ 

«“T have met with many,’’ replied Mr. 
Archer. 

«‘Ha!’’ said Jonathan, «‘ none reckons 
but the last. Now, see; I tried to make 
this girl here understand me.”’ 





trembled pitifully. pe == 
«The weakness ‘ 
is physical,” he 
sighed, and had 
nearly fallen. 
Nance led him 
from the spot, and Rf 
he was no sooner }) 
back in the tower 
stair, than he fell |i 9< 
heavily against the 
wall and put his 
arm across his 
eyes. A cup of fie 
brandy had to be fia 
brought him be- 
fore he could de- 
scend to breakfast ; 
and the perfection 
of Nance's dream 
was for the first 
time troubled. 
Jonathan was 
waiting for them at 
table, with yellow, 
bloodshot eyes and 
a peculiar, dusky 
complexion. He py 
hardly waited till [i 
they found their ff 
seats before rais- 
ing one hand and 
stooping with his 
mouth above his 
plate, he put up a 
prayer for a bless- | 
ing on the food | 
and a spirit of 
gratitude in the 
eaters ; and there- 
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“* GoD BLESS YOU, MY DEAR,’ SAID MR. ARCHER." 
(To be continued.) 
































BUTTERFLIES: A TALE OF NATURE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


O Nature! * * * 
: + * - * ” 


Some still work give me to do— 


Only—be it near to you! 
— Thoreau. 


PRELUDE. 


ILENTLY summer waxes. The first 
wave of warmth trembles northward, 
pauses, flees back, is gone ; but it has left 
an imperishable touch on thousands of 
delicate things as a glacier scars the 
rocks. Another wave, more heated, more 


vitalizing, creeps forward; even while 
advancing, it has sunk away amid the 


chill. Then follow the sunlit breakers, 
flowing faster and farther toward the 
changeless coast of the North, until over 
the entire gentle zone settles one deep, 
tranquil, crystalline, perfumed sea. 

Some day far out on this rockless ocean 
of ait a solitary craft may be seen drifting 
—a gay little barge of two sails that seem 
woven of sunlight. From what port can 
it have started? Whither is it bound? 
What mariner Holds it in charge? With 
what freight may it be laden for the good 
of the world? Turn your best glass upon 
it: you will never answer. No pilot 
stands on board ; cargo there is none; of 
how it was built and-where launched no 
hint is given ; it changes its course at 
every point, and can be meant to reach 
no port at all: the most fragile and dar- 
ing of earthly cruisers, careening fearfully 
to the one side or the other under the 
lightest breeze, like a yellow leaf on the 
slow winds of autumn. 

By and by in another part of the ocean 
you observe a second vessel fashioned 
like the first. Later, several: at last a 
fleet without number. No bay of the 
earth was ever so crowded with human 


sail. What can it mean—this warm sea 
of air crossed and recrossed at every par- 
allel and meridian by rolling and rocking 
yellow-sail ships ? 

Two that have had naught to do with 
their own build and launch are drifting— 
far apart, unknown to each other. Borne 
nearer, some day they pass within signal 
range; but there is no salute: what do 
they care! Another day they crash into 
each other and are hard put to it to draw 
unharmed asunder; but they are not 
friends, they are not enemies : each steers 
calmly on. Before the summer is gone, 
however, and at the instant of Nature 
they come within hailing distance again. 
Now they rush together. The meeting 
of zephyrs could not be more soft; the 
onset of ironclads could not be more reso- 
lute. Out of that countless fleet they care 
for each other alone ; to them the ages 
of time gone, the ages to come, meet in 
the present, and the universe was created 
for the sake of their love. How they 
mount into the blue air, the first above 
the second, the second above the first, 
higher and higher, whirling, floating, 
clinging, in a contest of delight. 

As the end of it all, the two enamoured 
little sailors lash themselves together and 
go wandering by as one, or as one they 
come into port on the nearest blossom. 

Not long afterwards the darkened, 
roughened sea of air is filled with another 
fleet—snowflakes; and the wee yellow-sail 
ships of summer, where are they then ? 

Can you consider a field of butterflies, 
and not think of the human race? Can 
you observe two young people at play on 
the meadows of Life and Love without 
recalling some single summer of those 
brief and happy wings? 
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“YELLOW BUTTERFLIES WERE THICK ALONG HER PATH.” 
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a 


The warmth of June had settled over 
Kentucky, and yellow butterflies were 
thick along her path that day as Daphne 
crossed the sweet green fields. 

She had not yet reached eighteen, and 
she was like the red-ripeness of early 
summer fruit where of late were white 
blossoms. A glance at her lithe but 
round figure, the unusual womanly de- 
velopment of which always attracted 
secret attention and caused her secret 
shame, could have made many a mother 
reflect. upon the cruel haste with which 
Nature sometimes forces a child into ma- 
turity, and then adds to the peril of its 
life by covering it with sexual beauty. 

Briskly she walked on, humming tune- 
fully ; now and then lifting her rustling 
snow-white petticoats high over the sheep 
and cattle traces in her path, and watch- 
ful lest she be tripped and thrown. For 
the bluegrass, and the tongue-grass, and 
plantain, and dog’s-fennel growing along 
those byways that braid the rich mead- 
ows, soon mingle unless torn apart by 
passing feet; and she remembered that 
she was unfortunate about stumbling. 
So that her thoughts were wholly con- 
cerned with the safety of the small bas- 
ket of eggs she was carrying. 

Once she paused. A young farmer was 
singing in his field of corn not far away. 
It was a warm voice, pouring itself out in 
bold, glad unconcern of everything and 
everybody. She listened a moment, and 
then hurried carelessly on: neither the 
song nor the singer meant anything to 
her. 

And nothing to Daphne, likewise, were 
the other wayside sights and sounds that 
morning. The eternal archway of blue 
crossed by white clouds ; the south wind 
playing with the hair on the back of her 
neck ; the whole outlook of that green, 
quiet, sunlit land; the plain, sturdy 
homesteads of brick lying about the hori- 
zon ; motherly old orchards that had been 
the comfort of cellar and fireside for many 
a wintry year; fields of grain bending 
northward in long, shadowy, golden 
waves ; red cattle grazing knee-deep on 
distant hillside pastures; the meadow 
about her set thick with violets and dan- 
delions ; the yellow-breasted lark spring- 
ing up before her with a long silvery 


salute ; the Kentucky warbler rising and 
falling through his low plane of feeding 
—these and the whole vast interwoven 
realm of Nature’s influences were as noth- 
ing toher. And yet it was Nature that 
now drove Daphne swiftly, blindly on- 
ward along with orchard and cattle, grain, 
and insect, and weed, to what we love 
pompously and ignorautly to callin hu- 
may life the great hours of destiny. 


II. 


The meadow was separated from the 
corn-field by a high staked-and-ridered 
fence; and along the fence at irregular 
intervals grew locust-trees—a familiar 
feature of the Kentucky fields. Had you 
climbed to the top rail and sat under the 
shade of one of these, as he often did, you 
would have seen coming down the corn- 
row toward you the young man, or boy, 
who had been singing. 

He was in loose cowhide boots, into the 
tops of which he had stuffed his blue cot- 
ton trousers ; his white cotton shirt was 
opened down the bosom, so that the breeze 
might blow in and keep him ccol.. It 
blew in now, showing his deep, clean 
beautiful chest, and causing the shirt to 
bend out from his broad, flat back like a 
little bellying sail. His shirt and trou- 
sers were girt tightly about his waist ; 
around his neck he had tied a handker- 
chief with a pink border; and set well 
forward over his clear, careless eyes was a 
broad-brimmed hat of coarse straw, with 
a hole in the crown. A heavy-limbed, 
heavy-built, handsome young fellow of 
about nineteen, with a yellowish mus- 
tache just fairly out on an amorous lip 
that had long been impatient for it. 

The old horse kept his gait up and 
down the rows as evenly as though urged 
along by the pressure of steam ; it would 
have been as likely for an alarm whistle 
to have blown off through one of his ears 
as for him to have stepped by mistake on 
a hill of corn ; the corn itself was still too 
young for him to bite and so need a 
watchful curb; the share parted the fur- 
row through a soil without clods or stones 
to roll over on the brittle shoots ; so that 
with one hand lightly guiding the plow- 
handle and the noose of his plow-line 
around his other wrist, what was there to 


keep the boy from singing? And of 
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what should he sing at nineteen, in the 
month of June, with the gold of the sun 
on his face and its flame in his blood ? 

Once, as he reached the edge of the 
field and swung his plow from the furrow 
into the next, he caught sight of a blue 
figure moving away along the meadow 
path. He dropped everything, and step- 
ping over tothe fence, leaned heavily and 
lazily upon it, watching in dead silence. 
To his mere instincts anything in the 
shape of a woman was worth gazing 
after, even at long range,—especially a 
woman alone. But beyond this passion 
his face betrayed no interest. The blue 
figure became smaller, bearing away 
with it through the quivering heat the 
fragrance and freshness of a hyacinth, 
and he returned to his plow and to his 
singing. 

III. 


Daphne stepped out into the front 
porch of her father’s house about ten 
o’clock the next morning with the empty 
basket in her hand: it gave her a pretext 
to go back to her aunt’s ; and to Daphne 
on this day anything was better than 
either going or staying. 


The houses were about a mileand a half 
apart as a crow flies. They were con- 
nected by a carriage and wagon road and 
by a foot-path ; and even before Daphne 
was born this foot-path had become a little 
highway for the passage of creams and 
jellies, butter, fruit, vegetables, and the 
thousand more things, eatable, wearable, 
or otherwise usable that may be sent to 
and fro between friendiy households in a 
remote country neighborhood. 

From childhood one house had been as 
nearly her home as the other. She had 
moved contentedly backward and forward 
between them, much as a pith-ball be- 
tween two batteries; which, on being 
made negative, returns to be made posi- 
tive ; and having become positive, returns 
to be made negative again; and so on 
endlessly. 

But during the last year'or two, for rea- 
sons of which she knew nothing, but of 
which Nature could have given a brilliant 
account, the pith-ball had begun to be 
jerked about in the most violent, irregu- 
lar manner, under disturbances from an- 
other quarter, and the two batteries no 
longer held it in rhythmic peace: the 
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child had become a woman, and there was 
no longer any one in either household to 
make er happy. 

Some evidences of this vacant discon- 
tent could have been gathered from the 
manner in which she had now paused on 
the steps of the porch, undecided whether 
to gc cr not, and looking with disapproval 
at the green landscape quivering with 
crystal heat. 

The little brown porch had large white 
pillars, and over these had been trained a 
queen-of-the-prairie rose-bush. This hung 
heavy with bloom, and there was the 
sound of droning in the blossoms. Two 
bees rolled angrily out of a rose just over 
her head and she started aside; then go- 
ing down the steps to an old calycanthus 
bush of rare sweetness, she gathered sev- 
eral haif-blown buds and putting them 
into her bosom passed dreamily out of the 
yard, 

She crossed the stable lot, full of dog’s 
fennel and June-bugs, where the short- 
horn calves stayed,—her father made a 
specialty of young steers,—passed through 
a woodland pasture where the short-horn 
cows stayed, and began to cross a meadow 
where there were Southdown sheep. 

If you can imagine a pond growing 
to hate its smooth surface, and wish- 
ing that the ducks and geese would all 
come wabbling down the hill,—a pond so 
lonesome in its way that it would be 
thankful for a few frogs at nightfall,—you 
will understand Daphne's state of mind 
as she strolled across the meadow swing- 
ing in both hands the basket to which 
she gave idle, vicious little kicks with 
her knees. Nothing better in the way of 
pleasure was within her reach than to 
have gone back to the calf-lot, caught a 
June-bug in the dog’s-fennel, and tied a 
thread to its leg merely for the excite- 
ment of hearing it buzz andof dodging 
when it darted at her with its sticky 
feet. 

But to be satisfied with insects was not 
for such as Daphne. Once she did stoop 
down in the path to look closely at a 
most gorgeous dot of moving scarlet ; and 
becoming interested, pulled a plantain 
and let the insect crawl on it and studied 
it. Her eyes were ravished with its 
splendor. A robe like that perhaps no 
queen had ever worn. What was the use 
of making such a thing so beautiful? 

(2 
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And what was it doing in this big meadow 
all by itself? Daphne's thoughts on life 
were not of a kind to have filled the note- 
book of Epictetus, or made Solon walk 
the floor ; but as she threw it away with 
a sigh she asked herself one mighty ques- 
tion: Why, in a world so full of people, 
should she be crossing the meadow with- 
out a companion? 

Look to the right or to the left, only 
two things gave the slightest relief to her 
green world of loneliness: on one side 
the sheep ; on the other the figure of the 
young farmer whose land adjoined her 
father’s. He wasresting on the top rail 
of the fence under a locust-tree, and was 
watching her with his hat in his hand; 
and once, as she looked that way, he put 
iton and took it off again with a move- 
ment that said «‘ good morning,’’—said it 
with cordial good-nature. All at once, 
full of cordial, gay good-nature herself, 
Daphne took off her hat and waved it in 
return, laughing because she felt that he 
must be laughing also; and immediately 
the world became a different sort of place 
in which something does happen. The 
next time she looked at him he waved his 
handkerchief—it was pretty wet ; so that 
Daphne drew out her fresh handkerchief 
from between her belt and her beautifully 
curved hip and waved it. Then he put 
his hands up to his mouth in the shape 
of aconch and shouted several words to 
her. She called back that she could not 
hear. He shouted again. And she again. 
Then he again. Then she no more; but 
with a gesture of impatience she pursued 
her way. 

But she wished that she had heard. He 
had tried very hard to make her hear. 
And she looked again, thinking that if 
he cared to come across and walk beside 
her, and tell her, she would wait for him. 
But he had gone back to his work. 

«Are you going to the picnic?”’ 

This was all that he had said ; and as 
he started down the corn-row, he whacked 
the old horse with the plow-line in a 
growing hope that he would meet her 
there. 

IV. 


Daphne was kept at home during the 
next two days, helping her mother make 
cherry preserves ; and on the third day 
they had a roll for their twelve-o’clock 
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dinner which would be the last of the 
season. After dinner she started to take 
a slice of it to her grandmother. 

When she entered the meadow this 
time, she looked eagerly toward the row 
of locust-trees. There were seven of them 
from one end of the field to the other, and 
not aman under anytree. She began to feel 
fretful and sorry that she had come, and 
all at once she remembered how she hated 
to see her grandmother eat anything soft. 
And then riding down the path toward 
her she saw Hilary, sitting sideways on 
the back of his horse. 

He was returning from his dinner, and 
he was crossing the upper edge of the 
meadow toa pair of bars in the corner, 
which opened into his field. But his 
roving eyes had lighted upon her, and 
with the idea of talking to her about the 
picnic he had turned his horse’s head into 
the path. And since the old horse crept 
sleepily along in one direction and the 
child, now very wide awake, moved 
straight on in the other, they presently 
came together, nose to nose. 

«© You needn’t pretend that you don’t 
see me!’’ cried Daphne. She was radi- 
ant and laughing. 

‘‘I'm not looking at you, am I?” 
had not turned his head. ° 

«Very well ; you needn’t look. But get 
out of the path.”’ 

‘«T’'m not in the path."’ 

Daphne put her plate down resolvedly 
on the grass, closed her parasol, rested 
her hand on the horse's nose, tipped off 
his hat with the handle, picked it up and 
sent it whirling through theair, and 
taking her dumpling, sailed round him 
in triumph. She was greatly pleased 
with what she had done. In secret she 
was even more pleased with what he had 
done. 

She heard his laughter behind her, 
musical with good-nature, and she turned 
quickly and laughed back. 

‘«©Ah, ha!’’ she cried. «*That’s what 
you get for your impudence.”’ 

‘«« Yes,’’ he said lazily, «and what ought 
you to get for yours ?”’ 

He leaned over toward her, resting his 
elbows on the broad, fat back of the 
horse with his chin in his palms. The 
sunlight fell on his yellowish hair and on 
his strong, bronzed face and neck, and 
his whole outstretched body lay basking 


He 
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as restfully as though asleep on a silvery 
white rug. She stood with a blue parasol 
on her shoulder, as though a strip of the 
lovely vault above had come down and 
arched itself over her head. Its shadow 
brought out the whiteness of her clear, 
firm skin, now moist with heat, the 
peony-like flush of her cheeks, the chest- 
nut brown of her soft, thick hair, braided 
in two long plaits down her back. Her 
fresh lips parted slightly from her teeth 
like a crimson bow. Her bosom was 
rising and falling with her quickened 
breath, so that the buttons down the 
front of her dress moved backward and 
forward in the buttonholes. The warm 
odor of calycanthus buds stole outward. 
He smelt the buds and saw the move- 
ments of the buttons. In all that 
Nature could do she was a chal- 
lenge to his senses and his 
blood. His nostrils quivered, 
he slowly stretched his limbs, 
and his eyes filled with some- 
thing warmer than sunlight. 

‘«‘And what ought you to 
get for yours?’’ he repeated 
Then sitting up, he called 
to her keenly: 

‘««Stand still, Daphne! 
There's a bee coming 
to sting you. Look 
out for your eyes. 
Don’t move.’’ 

One day when a 
child, up in the 
garret where she 
kept her china, 
Daphne had espied 
a gray object that 
looked a little like 
a honeycomb and a 
little like a spider- y 
web, and she had put 
up an inquiring hand 
and pulled down a hor- 
net’s nest. There is apt 
to be a point about such 
things that keeps them re- 
membered. 

She now raised her shoulders 
to the back of her neck, shut her 
eyes, and drew her scarlet lips apart. 

««Quick !’’ she cried. ‘ Kill it!”’ 

He slipped down, kissed her,—not too 
quickly,—snatched her hat and was up 
again. 


‘ 
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‘‘You can open your eyes,’’ he said, 
quietly. «: The bee's gone.”’ 

They were open—wide open—and the 
breath was all but out of her body. 

He had put her hat on one side of his 
head and was laughing down at her in 
an unconcerned way, except for a look of 
roguish mischief. Theré passed through 
her mind like a scorching flash the re- 
membrance of what she had heard about 
his ways with women, and the color be- 
gan to leave her face. She could not 
even say, ‘‘How dare you!’’ He had 
dared so often already. That point 
seemed settled. 

‘Give me my hat,’’ she said instinct- 
ively. 

He nodded toward his, lying 


fade ict far out on the grass. 


“You go pick up 
mine,’’ he replied, 
laughing. 

She did not know 

that the vines and 

leaves of her hat 
brought out in 
his head and 
face a likeness 
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“HE CAUGHT SIGHT OF A BLUE FIGURE MOVING 
ALONG THE MEADOW PATH.”’ 
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to Bacchus; but its influence drew her: 
it was daring, dangerous, rudely beauti- 
ful with the warmth of earth, and vine, 
and sun; and she cried out with a new 
pain in her anger: 

‘«« How dare you try to kiss me as you 
do other women ?’’ 

“I don’t kiss other women,’’ he 
answered, laughing carelessly just the 
same. ‘Only you.” 

With the instinct that prompts women 
when excited to put their hands to their 
hearts, she was pressing the tilted plate 
against her bosom, and the sauce had 
begun to trickle down the front of her 
dress. 

‘‘Look out there!’’ he cried. 
waste that sauce.”’ 

When she looked down and saw what 
had happened, the indignities and mis- 
fortunes of the occasion were too much 
for her reckless, passionate temper; and 
gathering herself up for a mighty effort, 
she pitched the dumpling at his head. 
He dodged, but some of the flying sauce 
struck his cheek ; it glistened as though 
coated with gum arabic. 

‘« Look at you!’’ he shouted, « a-spoil- 
ing my clean shirt and a-gorming me up 
like a baby.”’ 

But Daphne was on her way home, 
bare-headed, defeated, and full of the sud- 
den irritation that comes from a sensation 
of sauce. 

When she had gone about twenty paces, 
he called after her : 

‘« Here’s your parasol.”’ 

She walked on. 

«« Here’s your hat.”’ 

She took no heed. 

‘««Here’s your dumpling.’’ 

Daphne would not have laughed for 
the world. 

‘«Here’s pretty much everything.’’ 

Daphne answered with two or three 
tears, and put up one hand to shield her 
eyes from the glare of the sun. 

«« You'll get sunstruck if you walk home 
that way.” 

There was a repentant change in his 
voice, and she noted it. She put up both 
hands. 

“T'll bring you your parasol if you'll 
say, ‘ Please, Marse Hilary !’”’ 

Daphne now saw unexpected victory 
ahead. She took out her handkerchief 
and made a little white sunshade of it— 


«* Don’t 
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with many signs of how hard a thing it 
was to do. 

«‘Good-by !’’ His voice came with a 
lingering penitence. 

The end was nigh and Daphne was re- 
solved that he must not see that she had 
been crying: she took down the white 
umbrella and secretly wiped her eyes. 

‘‘Hello! Hold on there!’’ Where are 
you going?’’ He was in dead earnest 
now. 

Daphne thought to herself that she 
had managed this very well. 

There followed a minute of silence and 
then she heard him say, «‘ Get up, here!” 
and heard the old horse groan aloud at 
being kicked on both sides for no earthly 
reason known to him. Then behind her, 
getting louder and louder, she heard the 
rattle of the hames and the jangle of the 
trace chains. 

Like many another woman, she felt that 
she must appear a terrible being in the 
presence of the man she had conquered. 
He must be made to realize what a vast 
power he had feebly attacked. But like 
many another woman, she was in doubt 
as to the terms on which she meant fin- 
ally to make peace and as to the amount 
of her war debt. And then it is true of 
human nature that while it knows how 
to act when wronged in one particular, it 
becomes confused when offended in sev- 
eral—being much like a crow that can 
count one or two, but gets dreadfully puz- 
zled over five or six. So many things 
had happened to Daphne that she was 
not sure how to itemize her indignation. 
Under the circumstances, instinct told 
her that it would be better not to say any- 
thing at all—that a stubbornly-silent, 
angry-looking woman is at her best as an 
engine of warfare. 

‘« Are you mad?”’ 

He had jumped off the horse and was 
walking in the grass beside her, and look- 
ing round into her face, bareheaded, 
smiling. 

She made him no answer. 

‘‘T couldn't help it, Daphne. It wasn’t 
the first time, you know ; and I had never 
forgotten. How could I forget?” 

Daphne remembered instantly that 


once in a game of thimble, when it had 
been his turn to do the kneeling, and the 
bowing, and the kissing, he had kissed 
her ; for no other reason really than that 























she was the nearest girl to him and he 
had not then lost his early bashfulness. 
But such speeches have their effect. 
Daphne reduced her war debt one-half. 

‘‘We are no longer children,”’ she re- 
marked with dignity. 

‘«« That’s all the more reason I couldn’t 
resist,’’ he replied. 

«Say you are not mad,”’ he added 
patiently, as she made no further reply. 

She gave him one look to show him 
how angry she was. 

‘¢T knew you were not mad,’ he cried, 
reading her through and through, and 
bursting into a laugh. 

Daphne now began.to get angry in 
earnest, and he saw it. 

‘‘Very well, then,”’ he said, «I’m go- 
ing to stay with you till you get in a good 
humor.”’ 

He raised the parasol and held it over 
her. The plate was in his other hand 
and her hat dangled from his elbow. 
And then in a gay undertone, as if wholly 
to himself, he began to sing : 


““O, there was a little boy who worked in the corn, 
And a little girl who played in the hay; 

And he was alone and she was alone. 
O, they lived to see their wedding-day. 

**O, the little boy cried: ‘Come play in my corn!’ 
But the little girl she cried: ‘ Nay!’ 

And he worked on and she played on. 
O, they lived to see their wedding-day.”’ 


He stopped singing and thrust his face 
around in front of hers again, with an 
inquiring smile. But he got no smile 
from her, so he went on—stiil without 
the least concern : 


**O, the little girl cried: ‘I'm afraid of your corn ! 
So you come play in my hay!’ 
The little boy sped but the little girl fled. 
O, he caught her on their wedding-day. 
**O, all of you little boys out in the corn, 
And you little girls out in the hay, 
May you play and work together in the right kind 
of weather. 
O, may you see your wedding-day !”’ 


They had reached the meadow bars as 
he finished. He stopped abruptly. 

‘« Here are your things,”’ he said, hand- 
ing them to her with quiet authority. «I 
must go back to my work now. Good-by ! 
Be sure to be at the picnic,’’ he added 
kindly as he turned away. 

She stood rooted to the spot and 


watched him as he went back to his 
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horse and rode away sidewise through 
the sunlight, singing. Then she started 
homeward hurriedly, wounded and ex- 
cited as she had never been before. 


v. 


In Kentucky June is the season for 
picnics in the woodland pastures. The 
skies are fairest then. The earth has the 
perfect beauty of the young summer. 
The great oaks, and walnuts, and maples 
cast their shade heavy with new leaves. 
The breezes blow sweet with the scent of 
fields never far away, sweet with the 
odor of crushed grass. The warm-eyed, 
bronzed, foot-stamping young bucks for- 
sake their plowshares in the green rows, 
their reapers among the yellow beards ; 
and the bouncing, round-breasted girls 
arrange their ribbons and their vows. It 
is the Arcady of that passionate land and 
people. It is the country dance of merry 
England, full of love and mischief, 
danced by our forefathers centuries ago, 
and danced to-day on Kentish greens, 
and destined to be danced for hundreds 
of years to come among these unchanging 
children of the mother-land. 

That June Nature appeared in a dream 
toa young farmer of the neighborhood. 
The next day he rode up the turnpike and 
down the lane, inviting everybody toa 
picnic. But Nature really issued the in- 
vitations. She said to the young women : 
‘The young men will be there—that is 
all you need to know ;"’ and tothe young 
men: ‘*The young women will be there 
—and that is all you need toknow.”’ And 
then she reflected further within herself: 
‘« These blindfolded children ! They think 
they are giving a picnic : they do not see 
that itis mine. They do not look around 
them and behold with terror how I have 
called back to me nearly all their grand- 
fathers gnd grandmothers; that I am 
about done with their fathers and moth- 
ers; and that their whole land—these 
rich old homesteads, these fields with 
herds and flocks, these crops, and or- 
chards, and gardens—would soon become 
a waste unless I gave picnics and the like, 
from which I always gather fresh genera- 
tions and keep things going. J will be 
at this picnic.”’ 

The morning of the dance came. The 
dew was hardly off the grass when into 
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the woods hurried the young bucks on 
horseback, or in their new, or newly- 
washed, buggies, with their radiant part- 
ners. But there were rockaways also 
with other girls sitting beside their 
mamas—those mamas who know how 
to take occasion by the forelock and 
who help Nature wonderfully with the 
origin of man. 

Down the lane, not far away, the ring 
of a hammer ceased, and the negro black- 
smith, having washed in the huge tub 
where he cooled his irons, locked the 
smithy door. Horse, and mare, and colt 
were to go unshod that day. They set a 
table under a sugar-tree, set a chair on 
the table, set the fiddler in the chair, set 
a pitcher of ice-water at his feet, and told 
him to strike while the iron was hot. He 
took a long, deep, contemptuous draught, 
struck a shower of musical sparks from 
his fiddle, hitched his chair so as to face 
a rectangular space where the sod had 
been removed and sawdust sprinkled, 
fixed his eye on the roof of green boughs 
covering it, and became lost to all further 
companionship with the human race. 

«Go it, my children !’’ said Nature, 
looking on. ‘‘Dance away! Whatever 
is natural is right.’’ 

« Yes,’’ said the Devil, who also attends 
picnics. ‘‘ Go it, my children! Whatever 
is natural is right.”’ 


VI. 


Daphne awoke that morning with the 
dawn and the birds, and with thoughts 


of the picnic. After breakfast, as he was 
leaving the house, she found courage to 
ask her father to let her go. He refused ; 
he was an elder in the church, she a 
member. It was no place for her. 

All the forenoon she sat in the front 
porch—near the droning of bees in the 
honeysuckles and the roses, ,looking 
across the bright fields toward the dark 
domes low on the horizon under which 
she knew they were dancing. Once she 
slipped off in the direction of her aunt’s. 
When she came to the meadow bars 
where two days before she had seen him 
riding away, she looked across at the 
locust-trees.. No one was sitting there. 
She bent her ear, listening. No one was 
singing in the corn-field. How unutter- 
ably deserted and silent the earth was. 
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Very slowly she went back to the porch 
and sat there. 

There are little things that often deter- 
mine the future of a young girl, as the 
push of a finger will start a great rock 
down a mountain with ruin to everything 
in its path. During those hours Daphne 
took account of her life as never before, 
and the account consisted mainly of the 
things that she had against her father. 
There were days when she hated him: 
this was one. 

Two heroic necessities make up a large 
part of our life: to be made to do what 
we dislike, and to be withheld from 
doing what we desire. 

Early in childhood, Daphne's spirit had 
been broken to the first. No day passed 
without unpleasant duties; but these 
were so many burdens originating out- 
side her own nature and laid upon her by 
those she loved ; and for the bearing of 
other people’s burdens, she had quick, 
warm sympathies, and would in time, 
perhaps, come to have the true womanly 
endurance. But life had no power of teach- 
ing her submission to the second of these 
hardships. The older she grew, the more 
passionate became her rebellion at ever 
being thwarted. Whenever she could not 
have her own way altogether, she always 
went as far as possible toward the forbid- 
den. And of the things that had been 
forbidden her in the whole course of her 
life, nothing had ever gone so hard as the 
command to stay away from this picnic. 
The desire to be there smoldered in her 
like a fire. 

When her father came home at noon, she 
asked him again more boldly. He refused 
rudely ; and after dinner, taking a pillow, 
he stretched himself on the long, green 
bench in the front porch, and told her to 
get the fine-tooth comb. It had been one 
of her duties when a little girl to be made 
to put him to sleep by combing the dan- 
druff out of his hair while she was nearly 
dead for sleep herself. Sometimes her 
tears fell softly on his locks, and trickling 
over his brow had been understood by 
him as drops of a different nature. At 
other times she would deal him a fierce 
dig with the comb that awoke him with a 
tremendous wince and snort. 

But to-day she combed her father’s hair 
with the softness women sometimes have 
that is so terrible to watch, and her soft, 
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magnetic fingers 
about his temples 
put him quickly to 
sleep. Then Daphne 
crossed her hands 
in her lap and sim- 
ply looked at him. 
He might well have 
had bad dreams. 

His nap over, as 
he was riding away 
from the stiles, he 
called to her care- 
lessly to take the 
boys over to the pic- 
nic for a little while: 
they wanted to go. 

It was the middle 
of the afternoon 
then when into the 
woods rattled an old 
rockaway, driven by 
a little bare-headed 
negro with a pea- 
stick for a whip. 
Beside him sat two 
white boys smaller 
still, and on the seat 
behind sat Daphne. 

She had the negro 
drive to a fence-cor- 
ner and got out un- 
noticed. When she 
approached the ve- 
hicles drawn up 
around the dancers, 
she searched until 
she found one that 
was vacant, and get- 
ting into it let the 
children go. ‘They 
sped back to a hogs- 
head of lemonade, 
which they had 
passed on the way, 
with a tin cup hang- 
ing low on the outside from a twine 
string, and she was left alone. 

For a few minutes she indulged anew 
her angry, bitter thoughts against her 
father. He had a good buggy for him- 
self; he was more than able to buy a new 
tockaway ; instead, he made them keep 
the old one, which he varnished thickly 
over once a year at fair time. It rattled 
so loud on the turnpike that people could 
tell what was coming long before they 
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“DAPHNE RESTED HER HAND ON THE HORSE’S HEAD.” 


could see what it was; and if she could 
help, she would never go to town except 
on rainy days when the spokes and hubs 
were swollen, and she could let down the 
side-curtains and sit far back inside. 
There was very dry weather now, how- 
ever, and when they had turned out on 
the highway, and the little negro with a 
tremendous whack from his pea-stick had 
set things in violent motion, the sudden 
uproar—the mortification of having to go 
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to the picnic in a sort of loosely jointed 
flying-machine— had brought back the 
feelings with which she had been strug- 
gling all day. 

But the rockaway in which Daphne, 
with Kentucky frankness, had now taken 
her seat, was new and stylish. It made 
her feel respectable ; and she might have 
been happier still if the family flying- 
machine, hidden behind the weeds, could 
have caught fire from the trench near by 
in which they had barbecued the mutton, 
and been carried off as sparks and smoke. 
She could now receive without mortifica- 
tion the attentions of the young men of 
her acquaintance who did not dance on 
account of being members of the church ; 
and Daphne knew also that it was not an 
unheard-of thing in a young man who 
did dance to prefer to sit with a girl in 
such a place. 

Still, it was only in a half-hearted way 
that she brightened up and began to talk 
to the people of the neighborhood in their 
carriages near her : the wounds of the day 
had been too deep. 

A middle-aged mother with a scream- 
ing baby in her arms got out of her car- 
riage just ahead and hurried toward the 
rear. She caught sight of Daphne and 
called to her: 

‘« You here! Tell your father to look 
out for his black sheep—Hilary’s been 
dancing.”’ 

Hilary dancing! And how her father 
would have him up before the church ! By 
and by the mother repassed. 

‘«Whom has he been dancing with?” 
asked Daphne, in a voice faint and cold. 

‘With all the girls. Don’t sit back 
here; you can’t see. Get into my car- 
riage.’’ 

«Thank you! I am going home soon,”’ 
said Daphne. ‘I only came to bring the 
children for a while.”’ 

One of her little brothers now ran 
alongside the rockaway, and pointing to 
her called to some one behind : 

‘« Here she is—in here.”’ 

Hilary came round eagerly. 

«Well !’’ he said, with an air of tre- 
mendous relief. «* Why didn’t you come 
over here sooner? I’ve been looking for 
you all day.”’ 

His chiding friendliness was so sincere 
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that she let her hand lie in his with a 
sense of refuge. He wore his Sunday 
clothes ; and he stood wiping his fore- 
head and fanning himself with his new 
summer hat. A big spray of withered 
honeysuckle was in his buttonhole. His 
collar had wilted, and his flowing blue 
cravat was loose at his neck. His face had 
in it all the riotous passion of the earth 
and the sun at play. 

‘« Why didn’t you come?’’ he repeated 
in the tone of a good-natured scolding, 

‘‘T couldn’t.’’ Her lips began to quiver 
and her eyes fell. 

«Well, it’s not too late!’’ he cried, 
cheering her up roughly. ‘*Come on 
and dance with me! They are just mak- 
ing upaset. Comeon!”’ 

He opened the door of the rockaway. 

‘«Come on!’ he repeated with over- 
bearing confidence. «I want to dance 
with you /’’ 

Daphne's lips ceased quivering and her 
eyes flashed» a woman does not need 
more than a minute in which to revenge 
herself for a day or for a lifetime. 

She put her daintily-slippered foot out 

on the step of the rockaway, and gave 
him her hands with a little laugh that 
was as reckless with joy as the note of an 
escaped bird. 
. When the dance was over they went 
back to the rockaway, happy and fanning 
themselves. As she resumed her seat she 
made way for him to sit beside her. 

‘«Good-by !’”’ he said with a gay dis- 
missal, and without offering his hand, as 
he hurried off. 

It was like a blow in her face. With a 
startled, yearning look at him, she sank 
miserably back into the corner. 

For more than an hour she waited, but 
he did not come again ; and toward dusk, 
having found her brothers, Daphne took 
each by the hand and started toward the 
rockaway behind the ironweeds. 

As she was passing through the vehicles 
she heard his low, confidential talk close 
to herear. The back curtain of a buggy 
was rolled up, and she saw his arm 
around a girl. 

Soon a miscellaneous clatter arose on 
the turnpike and died away in the dis- 
tance, leaving a mournful, white dust 
behind. 


(To be continued.) 
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A MOMENTARY INDISCRETION, 


By SARAH GRAND. 


HE was a charming looking woman, 
with hair prematurely gray, and a 
tender, pathetic face. Her manner was 
very gentle, but firm and decided ; what 
she said she meant, and would act up to. 
Her complexion was as delicate as a 
girl’s, and her beautiful dark eyes, which 
were keen and bright when she looked at 
you, had a strange far-away expression 
in them at other times. They were the 
eyes of one who has lived the inner life 
of contemplation, and looked long on the 
quiet trees, the grass, the sky ; on trati- 
quil water, and the perennial wonder of 
the rainbow flowers. When she spoke 
her voice harmonized with her appear- 
ance in sweetness and refinement ; it had 
something of nature in it, too, like her 
eyes, something of the soothing that 
comes to us from the murmur of the 
breeze among the branches, the rustle 
of leaves, the babble of running water, 
and the drowsy droning of insects 
under the heavy foliage and among the 
flowers in early summer when the heat 


All girls loved her. They 


begins to tell. 
called her Lady Grace, and came to con- 
sult her, -especially about their love- 


affairs. They were too preoccupied with 
their own emotions, as a rule, to wonder 
how it was she understood them so well, 
and was so much more sympathetic, al- 
though a single woman, than most of the 
married ladies of their acquaintance ; but 
sometimes they asked, and sometimes she 
told them by way of warning: «‘ Never 
trifle with affection,’’ she would say, ‘‘and 
never let the sun set upon a misunder- 
standing. I will tell you what happened 
to one who was too proud to explain.”’ 

She said this one day to a girl who had 
come to consult her. 

It was in Kensington Square, where 
she lived, and in her quaint drawing- 
room, which looked out on the trees-in 
front, and out on more trees at the back, 
and might have been as much in the 
country still as it was when the quality 
stayed there to be near their majesties at 
Kensington Palace, and fine gentlemen 
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of the court gambled and drank at the 
‘«« Greyhound.”’ 
‘«But he ought to believe in me,’’ the 
girl protested. 
‘‘ Well, yes,”’ 
«Still, appearances 


Grace replied. 
very much 


Lady 
are 


against you, and, on that account, I 
should give him the fullest explanation.’’ 

««Oh, how can I humble myself to do 
the girl exclaimed, 


such a thing!” 
petulantly. 

Lady Grace sighed. ‘Your story is 
very like another I could tell you,’ she 
said, ‘‘ very like numbers of others. It is 
an old, old story. But the case I am think- 
ing of was not quite an ordinary case of 
the kind, and it may interest you on that 
account. It was here—in this very room 
—years ago. A young girl was waiting 
with her hat on for her lover who had 
promised to come and take her for a walk. 
It was an autumn afternoon like this, and 
she was impatient to go out, for she had 
been shut up indoors all day. The time 
passed, however, he was five minutes 
late—ten minutes—a quarter of an hour 
—half an hour ; what could he mean by 
it? She became indignant; he had no 
business to keep her waiting like that. 

‘« Then there came a knock at the door. 
Ah, there he was at last! And it was 
such a relief that she forgave him on the 
instant, and was ready to accept any 
excuse he had to offer. 

‘« The door opened, but another young 
man came in. 

‘“* You are just going out, I see,’ he 
said. 

““«T was just going out—with Gregory 
—but he hasn’t come for me,’ she an- 
swered, pouting. 

‘“«*What a shame!’ he exclaimed, 
laughing. ‘He’s forgotten, I expect. 
But if he does that now, what will it be 
when you’re married? And keeping you 
in, too, such a lovely afternoon. But 
don’t stay in, come out with me.’ 

‘«She looked at the clock. An hour 
and a quarter late. Decidedly it was too 
bad, and she would go out with Guy just 
to mark her displeasure. 

‘¢ They went into Kensington Gardens. 
Guy was in high spirits, and she affected 
to be so in order to hide her pique. 

‘«Guy was a harum-scarum sort of 
young fellow, seldom in earnest, and not 
caring to be thought so; one of those 
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whom a young girl may play with, but 
never thinks of seriously. 

‘¢ They entered the gardens by the first 
gate here in Kensington, and went on to 
the right under the old trees—elm, lime, 
and horse-chestnut, which. like peoplewho 
live long together, have grown so much 
alike in character that you do not at first 
see any difference between them. After 
passing the next gate on the one hand, 
and the Broad Walk on the other, the path 
branches right and left into two which 
run nearly parallel, as far as the Albert 
Memorial. They took tke one to the left 
—the South Flower Walk—and loitered 
along, looking at the old-fashioned bor- 
ders, where dahlias and heliotrope, pe- 
tunias, calceolaria and fuchsias, gay nas- 
turtium and white tobacco-flower still 
made a brave display, though the season 
was well advanced. It was late in the 
evening and the walk was deserted. The 
air was heavy but dry, and the clouds 
were low and gray. The continuous rum- 
ble of the traffic in the highroad sounded 
afar off, and did not importune them, In 
the gardens themselves all was still. ~ 

«««T feel strangely oppressed,’ the girl 
said at last. ‘I wish we had not come. 
Let us go back. Perhaps Gregory has 
arrived—or something untoward may 
have happened. Iam anxious. Let us 
go in.’ 

‘“¢Q nonsense,’ Guy rejoined. ‘If 
Gregory has come, let him wait. He kept 
you in long enough.’ 

“They had been standing looking 
dcwn at the flowers, but now Guy 
waitzed off by himself a little way up 
the path. 

«Do you know the new step?’ he 
said, returning to her. ‘It is quite de- 
lightful. You feel like a bird. Let me 
show you. See!’ 

‘« She began to watch him with interest. 

«««T think If see. Look, is this it?’ 
she said at last, trying the step herself. 

‘¢«No, not quite,’ he answered. ‘Just 
let me show you. You’ll get intoit ina 
minute.’ 

‘‘He put his arm round her, took her 
hand, and began to tell her what to do: 
‘You begin on the left foot, see—no, hang 
it! You begin on the right.’ 

‘‘The gravel crunched behind them. 
They both started and looked round, then 
fell apart in consternation—not because 
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they had been doing anything wrong, but 
because it was Gregory, and he evidently 
thought they had. 

‘‘ He gave them one look, that was all, 
slightly raised his hat, and passed on. 

‘« They were both so astonished that 
they stood there staring at him until he 
had passed. 

‘‘Then Guy exclaimed: ‘Oh, I say! 
This is nonsense you know. I'll go after 
him and bring him back.’ 

‘But the girl was hurt and angry. 
‘No, no,’ she cried. ‘If he cannot trust 
me, let him go.’ 

«««QOh, but I say—do let me go and 
explain.’ 

‘«« «No, certainly not,’ she rejoined em- 
phatically. ‘Promise me—the least you 
can do is to promise me that you will not 
offer him any explanation whatever. Tht 
is my business. Promise.’ 

«Of course I must, if you make a 
point of it.’ 

««« You will not explain now or at any 
other time, unless I release you-from your 
promise ?’ 

««« Certainly I will not, if that is what 
you wish. I have no option but to prom- 
ise if you wish it, seeing that I got you 
into the difficulty. But, all the same, I 


think you are making a mistake.’ 

‘«« That is my business,’ she repeated 
coldly. 

‘««QOh, quite so,’ he replied. 
cannot see how / have deserved your dis- 


‘But I 


Shall I see you home?’ 
Oh, I wish I 


pleasure. 

‘«©*No—no thank you. 
had never come!’ 

‘‘She walked away as she spoke, and 
left him wondering at her. 

‘She hurried home, half hoping to find 
Gregory there waiting for an explanation, 
but he had not been. Her first impulse 
was to write to him, but here her foolish 
pride stepped in, and she could not do it. 
So she suffered through the long night 
of suspense without a word, and weighed 
down by a cruel sense of injustice. 

‘* But surely he would come next day— 
not in the morning, for he was busy then, 
but in the evening on his way from work. 
That was always their hour together. 

‘‘Evening came, however. Every mo- 
ment of it was a separate throb of pain. 
It came and passed, and the night wore 
on to another day, and another, and 
another, but Gregory made no sign. 


‘“‘The girl was distracted. She felt 
herself condemned without a’ hearing, 
and raged at the thought. Once she 
wrote to reproach him, but tore the letter 
up. Her pride would not let her make 
the first advance. Certainly appearances 
were against her, but he should have sus- 
pended judgment until he knew the truth, 
and not gone off like that without a word. 
No, she could not make the first advance; 
could any girl under such circumstances ? 

«« Toward the end of the month she went 
away with her friends for an autumn tour. 

‘‘When they returned, the branches 
were bare and brown, and winter was 
upon them. The girl had become sadly 
subdued in the interval. It was as if all 
the life had been taken out of her, but she 
never complained. Her pride stood her 
in good stead here; no one should know 
what she suffered. The little trivial occu- 
pations, which are all that a girl in her 
station of life has to fritter away her time 
upon, were punctually performed. Books 
and music were laid aside, however, in- 
tellectual pursuits no longer interested 
her. Her mind was for ever occupied 
with the one thought, her heart ached on 
always with the one great yearning. If 
only she could see him, and tell him! 
Long.hours she sat and sewed there, in 
that window. She was never idle a mo- 
ment, and she was always outwardly 
tranquil, and ready with a cheerful reply 
if any one spoke to her; but oh, if the 
thoughts within had been traced by her 
busy hand on that weary work, what a 
picture they would have made! And 
ever the longing to see him grew and 
grew, until at last, to ease the ache, she 
devised a plan. Every day, on his way 
from work, when it was fine, he had been 
accustomed to walk home through Ken- 
sington Gardens by the path between the 
old-fashioned flower borders, where he 
had surprised her on that fatal occasion, 
practising the step of a new waltz with 
Guy. Ah, heaven! should she ever have 
the heart to waltz again? Her plan was 
to wait for him there in the walk, and 
when they met—when they met? she 
would ask herself doubtfully. There is 
so little a girl can say until she is ques- 
tioned ; but surely, surely he would ask. 

‘‘Toward evening she put on her things 
and slipped out. 

‘‘ The old trees in the gardens—chest- 
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nuts and elms, poplars, sycamores, and 
limes—tossed their branches about, sway- 
ing, and creaking, and groaning in a 
rising gale. She was glad to pass from 
under them into the walk between the 
flower borders, which were well protected 
at the back by thick screens of trees and 
shrubs. She had hesitated a moment as 
to which path she should take, there, 
where they branch; but the traffic sounded 
obtrusively from the road, and the wind 
whistled through the railing on the right, 
so she went to the left for shelter and 
quiet. Not that there was much quiet 
anywhere that evening, for the storm 
increased, and the wind, rising higher 
and higher, swished through the bare, 
brown branches with a continuous 
roar, like the shock of bursting seas, 
while beyond, in the road, heavy 
vehicles rumbled thunderously, and 
there were hoarse cries as of men 
clamoring for help. 

«« The girl fled up the 
walk. The short day 
closed in rapidly, and 
darkness came drop- 
ping down upon her 
like a curtain. Where 
was he? Would he 
come? Gregory! oh, 
Gregory ! 

«She reached the 
Albert Memorial ,with- 
out seeing a soul, save 
a park-keeper, who 
warned her to keep 
away from the trees, for 
a man had just been 
badly hurt by a branch , A@ 
which the wind snapped gig 
off like barley-sugar. 

«Gregory did not 
come that evening, nor 
the next, which was as 
still as the first had 
been stormy; but she 
persevered. She went 
again—went regularly, 
until it became the hab- 
it of her life to go every 
day. Sometimes there 
fell a drizzling rain, and 
sometimes she could not 
see for the fog, while 
often there was frost 
and snow, and bitter 
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winds that pinched her. But winter wore 
itself out at last, and spring set in, bring- 
ing, in long procession, the flowers, the 
crocus and snow-drops in purple, and 
orange, and white, and heavy-headed yel- 
low daffodils shone in the grass or bright- 
ened the borders, and crimson told when 
the tulips came. Rifts of blue shone in 


the sky, and the birds rejoiced. Wood- 
pigeons began to coo, blackbirds to warble, 
and, all in an ecstasy, the thrush sang. 
«After the long disappointment of the 
winter, the girl looked up enlivened : 


Drawn by F. O. Smatt. «once sHE WROTE TO REPROACH HIM.” 
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««¢T would rather he came now,’ she 
thought. ‘This will be a better welcome 
for him than fog, and snow, and sleet.’ 

«The first faint blush of green appeared 
on the trees ; buds were bursting. Then 
a little while and the leaves were out in 
full, and a riot of happy life began in the 
gardens. Nurses, in their white dresses, 
sat together in groups, sewing and chat- 
tering, with watchful eyes that wandered 
off continually to the children, their 
charges, who prattled and played on the 
grass. Chairs were brought out and 
quickly sorted themselves into pairs 
beneath the trees, and young lovers came 
and took them, and, because it did not 
suit them to see, they seemed to fancy 
themselves unseen. There were lovers, 
too, who were not so young, but were 
all the more ardent on that account, per- 
haps, knowing that the time was short. 
And all the while the procession of the 
flowers flowed on in a continuous stream 
of color and perfume. Wisteria and horse- 
chestnut bloomed, lilac, laburnum, and 
may. In the South Flower Walk the 
borders were aglow, wall-flowers scented 
the air, and then the syringa came out, 
and the roses. 


‘*Across the Long Water, under the 
trees, the peacocks spread their gorgeous 
tails and strutted and mewed. Ducks 
flew in pairs to their nesting grounds, 
and at sunset the coo of the wild pigeon 
sounded with soothing after the long, hot 
day. The merry, mad season came to its 


height. Streams of carriages, gay as 
flower-beds with summer dresses and 
parasols, added to the importunate rum- 
ble of the unseen traffic. The air was 
full of music, of drum and band, and 
wandering organ. It was an ideal love- 
time, and the girl throbbed and ached to 
be in perfect accord with all the glad 
young life about her; but throbbed and 
ached in vain. He never came. Other 
lovers there were who offered themselves 
in plenty, but were firmly refused. In 
the whole wide world there was only one 
for the girl. 

‘‘But the summer glory of the full 
foliage passed. Leaves were shredded by 
a storm or two, then grew russet and red- 
dened to their fall. The nests were de- 
serted and the songs were hushed. A 
few flowers lingered in the South Flower 
Walk, but were all bedraggled. The 


breeze was apt to be chilly in the evening 
now, and only lovers lingered in: the 
gardens. Autumn was on the earth 
again, and winter was nearing. And 
presently winter was with them once 
more, all bare and bleak, and after that 
again, the green and golden glory of the 
spring. And still the girl waited, and he 
did not come. 

«« By this time, however, she had some- 
how ceased to ache with expectation. 
Her heart no longer stood still when she 
saw a young man in the distance, nor 
sank with disappointment when one ap- 
proached, and passed, and proved to be a 
stranger. The pain was no longer acute; 
time had deadened it. Yet she waited for 
him because she must tell him, and she 
knew he would come, but whether sooner 
or later no longer mattered so much. 

«« She used to sit by the hour together 
on one particular seat in the South Flower 
Walk —there where the weeping beech 
reaches across to embrace the hawthorn 
opposite, and, in the spring, the splendid 
wisteria crowns them both with purple 
and green. On wet days it was dry there, 
and so she could sit in shelter, keeping 
her vigil, and dreamily watching the 
raindrops fall from the leaves and sink in 
the sandy soil. When it was fine, she 
interested herself in the life about her, in 
the trees and flowers, and in the people 
who came and sat beside her, and chatted 
freely of their own affairs, unmindful of 
the motionless girl, in whose impassive 
face they detected no expression—nothing 
but the settled calm which comes of con- 
templation. The rumble on the road be- 
vond sounded like the sea when she was 
conscious of it; but the ear becomes accus- 
tomed to continuous sound, and, for the 
most part, she was not conscious of it. 
Yet her mind was always occupied. She 
was nearer to nature now than she had 
ever been, nearer to knowing what it was 
that moved her when she heard the rustle 
of the breeze in the silver birches, and 
nearer to finding a word for the strange 
sensation that comes of seeing the level 
limbs of the cedars show dark and clear 
against a bright, clearsky. She was no 
longer a trivial girl, but a woman now. 
It is not in crowds that we learn to live. 
She had been surrounded by people all 
her life, and they had not helped her. It 
was out in the green gardens that she 
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“YES, THAT WAS ALL,” 


found her better self. Wandering about 
there alone, a mere outsider with an 
aching heart, had taught her to appre- 
ciate the dignity of life as nothing else 
could have done. She had perceived that 
storms of feeling do damage, that nothing 
excessive in the way of emotion is worth 
the reaction; that life is worth living 
when it can be lived without haste and 
calmly up to a high ideal—not otherwise. 
Such thoughts, borne in upon her in her 
solitude, were often the outcome of in- 
cidents she witnessed, such as the waxing 
and waning of love-affairs, the misunder- 
standings of uncongenial couples, and the 
jarring which might so easily be avoided 
by ordinary good manners, not to men- 
tion good feeling, the fear of wounding, 
and the will to please. 

«« Sometimes she sat the whole evening 
on the seat beneath the weeping beech, 
and sometimes she wandered off under 
the horse-chestnuts which border the 
open grassy space behind the South 
Flower Walk, until she came to the Lan- 
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caster Walk, 
looking at the sunset. She watched it 
for a long time one evening in particular, 
a lovely one. The whole western sky 
glowed like burnished copper, then grad- 
ually melted into the tenderest tints of 
daffodil, green, and gray. The trunks of 
the old trees, standing out in sharp relief 
against the brightness, cast long, violet 
shadows, and, in the last slanting rays 
of the sun, the grass shone viridian. But 
every minute modified the colors until at 
last all were absorbed in the gradual 
gray. The girl watched, till a filmy veil 
of mist, rising from the Round Pond, 
slowly enwrapped the trees, then she 
sighed as if satiated, and returned to her 
accustomed seat, where she sat, idly 
seeing, without caring to note, the little 
brown sparrows taking a dust-bath on 
the path before her, and the little black 
cat that came creeping out from under 
the railings, stealthily stalking them. 
They were too wary for her, however, and 
escaped. Then the little black cat came 


where she could linger, 
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and made friends with the girl, and with 
two ladies who were sitting on the seat. 

‘‘ One of the ladies said: « A black cat 
brings good luck,’—and the words set 
themselves like a refrain to the girl’s re- 
flections. Good luck! Good luck ! What 
is good luck, and could it come to her? 

«She sat with her eyes on the ground so 
lost in thought that all but her own inner 
consciousness was blotted out, and when 
at last she looked up, she was surprised 
to find herself alone. Sparrows, ladies, 
little black cat, all had disappeared. 
Night was coming on apace. There was 
no one in sight, but one solitary man 
with a paper in his hand, who approached 
in a leisurely way, reading as he came. 
The girl watched him without interest 
until he was close beside her, and then 
she recognized him with a start. What 
she waited for had happened, and she just 
sat there staring stupidly, unable to ar- 
ticulate a word. For a moment it seemed 
as if he would pass without seeing her, 
but he happened to look at the seat—just 
gave a glance and was passing on, when 
something in her attitude struck him as 
familiar, and he looked again. 


«««Oh!’ he exclaimed, returning a step, . 


and stopping in frontofher. ‘I beg your 
pardon. I thought I knew you. How do 
you do?’ 

‘¢ There was no emotion in his voice. 

««T am quite well, thank you,’ she 
answered in the same tone. 

‘« He put the paper into his pocket as 
he spoke, and raised his hat to cool his 
head. His hair had grown thin on the 
temples, and he was otherwise altered 
and aged, curiously aged in the time. 
His figure had thickened, and his face 
was that of a well-fed professional man, 
who finds sufficient satisfaction in his 
day’s work and his dinner without troub- 
ling about anything else. 

‘«« Do you often come here ?’ he asked, 
but quite evidently merely by way of 
something to say. 

«Yes, almost every day,’ she answered. 

‘“«¢ Ah, sodoI,’ he said. ‘I walk back 
this way from my work. The exercise 
does one good. But I generally take the 
other road,’ he added, waving his stick in 
that direction. ‘Well, good-by. I mustn't 
be late for dinner. Glad to see you look- 
ing so well.’ With which he raised his 
hat, and walked on briskly. 
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‘«It would have been ten times better 
for the girl if he had never come at all— 
if she had gone on watching and waiting, 
leading a life of contemplation, in com- 
munion with nature, in charity with all 
men, and finding what happiness there 


is in hope. Now all that was ended. In 
the interval, while her trivial girl’s mind 
had been expanding, growing in strength 
and beauty, so that she had begun to 
reach up to the highest ideal of life and 
conduct, his mind had contracted. It had 
been set on sordid business concerns, 
until her image had faded from his con- 
sciousness, and with it every higher 
aspiration, and he had become one of 
those men who care for nothing but 
mere worldly success and animal well- 
being. 

‘‘She had taken the wrong road, you 
see,—the girl I tell you of,—in every sense 
of the word,’’ Lady Grace concluded. 

‘‘And did she die?’’ the other girl 
asked. 

‘‘No,’’ Lady Grace replied, smiling. 
‘« She didn’t even have a long illness, as 
they do in the story-books. When he was 
out of sight, she just got up and went 
home dispirited. Next day she returned 
to the gardens, but all that had been hope 
in her was then a blank.”’ 

‘‘But was that all?”’ the girl exclaimed. 

«« Yes, that was all. He never married, 
and she lived alone.”’ 

«But that might have happened in any 
case.”’ 

‘‘True. And he ought not to have sus- 
pected her. But if she had done the right 
thing to begin with, if she had given him 
the explanation to which he was entitled, 
instead of waiting until it was too late, 
all might have ended otherwise. I think 
I know what happened. He was a sen- 
sitive man, and obstinate, and had ex- 
pected her tosummon him. As she did 
not do so, he concluded she had cast him 
off, and set himself to forget her. A word 
would have made all right at first, but, 
in her foolish pride, she would not utter 
gs 

The girl rose to go. 
grave. 

‘‘Good-by, Lady Grace. 
to him,’’ she said. 

‘©You will do well,’’ Lady Grace re- 
plied. ‘* When one is in the wrong, it is 
always best to acknowledge it.”’ 


She was very 
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By MARY S. LocKwoop. 


()**% of the greatest attractions of the 

Smithsonian Institution is the ex- 
hibit of laces collected and owned by Dr. 
Thomas Wilson, Curator, Department of 
Prehistoric Anthropology, United States 
National Museum. 

This collection was at the Atlanta Ex- 
position most appropriately installed in 
the Woman’s building. It is an exhibit 
fascinating to women,—for of lace they 


never tire,—and more, it is a handicraft 
in which the work of the deft fingers of 
women alone can be traced from the 
earliest days of its history to the present 
time. 

This collection, in which Professor 
Vilson has been engaged for twenty 
years, does not represent the historical 
laces of the queens of the world, but it is 
designed as an historical exhibit of lace- 
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making, where the careful student is 
enabled to be led literally by a thread, 
through all the mazy webs and fleecy 
meshes of this beautiful art, from the 
earliest race of which we know anything. 
Even the history of the extinct lake- 
dwellers of Switzerland,— and they ex- 
isted when the morning of the world was 
young to human intelligence,—was writ- 
ten in the handiwork of its sons and 
daughters and buried beneath the bogs 
and lakes of Switzerland, to lie there 
through years and to be brought to light 
in this nineteenth century, developing 
from the days of the troglodytes, through 
the stone age, far into the bronze age, and 
with, perhaps, a lapse into our own iron 
age; as late as when the tramp of Ceesar’s 
legions was heard in the land—surviving 
to tell the history of this strange people. 
When man first discovered, here and 
there in the jungles and thickets, that 
nature had provided a network in which 
the beasts of the field and the birds of 
the air were sometimes made prisoners, 
it suggested to him the making of 
withes out of the grasses and twigs, and 
rude nets were manufactured thereof. 
When the needle of bone or 
wood was taken to make 
the snow-shoe of the 
Afghanistan, the 
first step was 
instituted in 
the manu- 
facture of 
point- 
lace. 


When primitive man adorned himself 
with the triumphs of war or trophies of 
the hunt, when the scalp of the victim 
hung from the belt, when the braves in 
the war-dance decorated themselves in 
paint and feathers, or returned from the 
hunt covered with the skins of animals, 
belts fringed with strips of hide and ani- 
nials’ tails, necklaces made of the teeth 
of beasts and beaks of birds, the first 
hints were given in textile trimming. 

We know that the Assyrians and the 
Egyptians brought the textile art to great 
perfection, and we know, too, that they 
were full of inventive knowledge, and 
they scattered it over the earth ; but the 
Egyptians’ belief is what has saved to the 
world the record of their art and their in- 
dustries. Their faith in the resurrection 
of the body caused them to prepare it for 
the tomb in frankincense and bitumen, 
and wind it in the exquisite textures of 
their time, and the tombs abound with 
cartoons and hieroglyphics which to-day 
are as easily read as the Arabic alphabet, 
and they tell the story not only of the 
beginning of much that we have to-day 
in art, but perhaps of more that is lost. 

Ages passed, dynasties came 
and went, and the handi- 

work of women grew 

until the Jew- 

ish priestly 

garments 

were fash- 

ioned,the 

temples 
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adorned, and the matrons veiled with tex- 
tures like the «« golden net of Hephzestus, 
fine as the filmy web the spider weaves,”’ 
and yet the magic touch of the lace-maker 
was not theirs. 

The origin of lace-making is unknown. 
Nearly all the countries of Western Eu- 
rope are claimants for the honor of its 
discovery, and each has more or less satis- 
factory evidence toward establishing its 
claim. It seems lamentable that we act- 
ually know so little of the true origin of 
lace, or the knotted work of the Swiss 
lake-dwellers, or the embroidery of the 
Orient. We know that embroidery and 
network are of great antiquity. Much 
of it is found to belong to prehistoric 
times ; needlework was well known to 


the Egyptians of antiquity ; nets were 
woven throughout all early times for fowl- 
ing and fishing purposes. 


Tapestry and 
weaving, which is strikingly similar to 
embroidery, has lately been discovered at 
Coptos ; but there is no proof of lace- 
making prior to the sixteenth century. 
Those textures which have passed as 
such, as for instance, that of Clinton of 
Cologne, in 1527, are believed tg be only 
patterns for embroidery ,—the same as the 
samplars of our grandmothers’ time,— 
and this embroidery on net was well 
known and commonly preserved prior 
to the invention of lace. 

Embroidery is a decoration by threads 
upon a previously prepared foundation 
This foundation may be net, or it may be 
cloth ; while a decorative fabric, made of 
threads by twisting, knotting, or stitch- 
ing together without any previously pre- 
pared foundation, is lace. Laceis not a 
textile, for all textiles are woven. Lace 
is also purely decorative, and this dis- 
tinction must be made; otherwise, there 
are marvels of fineness in fishing-nets 
that might come fairly within the defi- 
nition of lace, except for their utilitarian 
and non-decorative purposes. 

Within a single generation lace made 


its appearance (be- 
tween 1556 and 1590) 
as a complete and 
perfected invention, 
and yet we know as 
little of the processes 
that led up to it as 
we do of the taber- 
nacle embroidery of 
the scriptures that 
were so deftly made 
three thousand years 
ago ! 

Probably one cause 
is that it was done 
in the privacy of the 
family—the work of 
individuals. It was 
not taught in schools 
or institutions of 
learning; if taught 
in convents, they 
were equally private. 

By its adorning 
possibilities and 
commercial value, it 
has attracted the at- 
tention of the world. 
It stands to-day a 
recorded and pre- 
served representa- 
tive of the industry 
of the time. 

The beautiful 
raised point of Ven- 
ice, Punto di Ven- 
izia, Punto di Spag- 
na, point d’‘Alen- 
con, the bobbin-laces 
of Milan and Genoa, 
the guipure of Flan- 
ders, and the early 
thread laces of Eng- 
land, all tell the same 
story — that the love 
of lace developed in- 
to a passion in the 
sixteenth century. 
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PUNTO TIRATO. 

One of the earliest 
examples of lace- 
making. 
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The hand of Catherine de Medici did 
not lose the cunning of her people when 
transferred to the French court, for she 
found time each day to spend several 
hours with the young princesses and ladies 
of the court in the Louvre teaching the 
lace-work. Her daughter Margaret, the 
wife of Henry of Navarre, in the innocent 
hours of her life, so deftly plied the needle 
embroidering the squares of reticella and 
net, that in them she has left in indelible 
inscription her pseudonym, ‘‘ Reine Mar- 
got.’ 

Mary Queen of Scots was also Cather- 
ine’s pupil, and in the stately old convent 
of France, in the sunshine of her girl- 
hood, before the gay court of Bourbon 
had won her love, she, too, was taught 
the art by which in prison she dexterously 
made the veil (yet secretly preserved) that 
shielded her face when led to the scaffold. 

In the exhibits at Atlanta, the first 
cases contain textiles, twine, rope, and 
needles, etc., examples that have crowned 
the efforts of Messekommer's explorations 
in the bogs and lakes of Switzerland, and 
by which we read the story of those won- 
derful lake-dwellers. Rete net is one of 
the earliest laces, and is made by means 
of a needle of wood, steel, or bone, bifur- 
cated at either end, around which the 
thread or cord is wound ; a small stick is 
also used, the width of which must be 
half the depth of the stitches or meshes 
required. The end of the cord or thread 
is knotted in a loop to a solid peg; hold- 
ing the stick in the left hand, the needle 
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charged with the cord is passed around 
the stick, through the loop, and in and 
out again through the first twist made, 
which is held in place by the stick and 
thus forms a knot. ‘The stick is removed 
and another mesh is begun. After the 
net is finished, it is sewn firmly to a 
metal frame wound with tape, and 
stretched perfectly. On this depends the 
beauty of the finished work. The design 
is then embroidered with a needle and 
thread upon the net in varied stitches— 
either darning, wheel, or buttonhole. 
The pattern of the drawn work (Punto 
Tirato) shown is conventional, and is com- 
posed of the untouched original fabric. 
The meshes are made by cutting away 
three alternate threads and overcasting 
the three remaining threads with rope- 
stitch. This is among the earliest at- 
tempts to produce needlework. The best 
varieties might be treated as point-lace, 
if judged by their appearances. 

In an awakening age of enterprise, 
when the people were emerging from a 
barbarism that had overrun the western 
empire, when conquest and pillage were 
being supplanted by a peaceful, common 
industry, industry and art began to create 
for themselves aname. The love of adorn- 
ment in the church, the home, the person, 
became manifest. And the sister arts of 
embroidery and lace took their place not 
only inthe adornment of society, but in 
the commercial world. Hereby old tra- 
ditions have been preserved, even the type 
of needlework on Aaron’s ephod, and later 
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ones have been treasured up; like all art, 
poetry, song, or philosophy, it has an in- 
herent vitality as lasting as the songs of 
Deborah. 

This art was merely in the blade in the 
fourteenth century, during the wars of 
the French and English, and the English 
and Scotch, and rivalry of the Italian re- 
publics. 

During the insurrection of the Flemish 
weavers against their feudal oppressors at 
the time of the schism in the church when 
the popes retired to Avignon for the ag- 
grandizement of the Visconti at Milan and 
the Medici at Florence—in the uprising to 
obtain charters of freedom and _ political 
privileges—the supreme miseries of the 
people operated against advancement in 
literature and art. But toward the end 
of the century, and with the assertion of 
political rights, commercial industries 
and manufacturing enterprises began, 
and a colony of Flemish weavers was 
established in England. 

With the dawn of the renaissance, when 
the beauties in art, nature, and literature 
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BLACK CHANTILLY 


had their rebaptism, this art had its birth. 
In the queen city of the sea—fair Venice 
—it ripened into the full corn in the 
ear. Her commercial interests with the 


Orient and Byzantium helped on the re- 
vival of art, and it became one of the 





WOVEN THREAD. 





great movements in the series of human 
developments. 

A modern author believes the Italians 
learned embroidery from the Saracens of 
Sicily, —urging as a proof that the wool 
embroidery, both in Italian and Spanish, 
is derived from Arabic, and would thus 
point to an Eastern origin, and that the 
Crusaders brought it back with them. 

Point-laces are made entirely with the 
needle point. The design is first carefully 
drawn upon a piece of parchment having 
a dark ground, after which a large thread 
(or several fine threads twisted together) 
must be sewn with equal care around 
the edges of the flowers and figures of 
the design as a foundation, using as few 
stitches as possible, because these stitches 
are afterwards cut away. All the figures 
of the design are then filled in between 
the outlying threads, with close and vary- 
ing stitches. The ground is then made 
with network like Burano point, or with 
purled guipure, like Venetian point. 
Lastly, the foundation threads, which 
follow the edges of the design, are but- 


BOBBIN-LACE. 


tonholed over more or less elaborately 
to form the reliefs. The lace is carefully 
detached from the parchment foundation 
by cutting the fastening threads, and the 
different pieces composing the desired 
length are skilfully sewed together. 
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The needle women who 
make point-lace are us- 
ually divided into sec- 
tions, as grounding, 
tulling, etc., the work 
being allotted. Some- 
times as many as 
eighteen sections are 
more often six, with 
greater rapid ity and more skilful 
work as the result. 

Punto di Venizia is a comprehensive 
term, and one under which a variety of 
needle-laces are known. It differs from 
Punto di Aria (lace made in air) only 
in the scrolls, being more widely sepa- 
rated, not so elaborate in design, and sur- 
rounded by buttonhole stitch. In Punto 
di Aria the lace-flower scrolls and all de- 
signs are wrought in very fine thread ; 
the threads forming the foundation are 
then buttonholed before the filling 
in of the design, and the whole is 
held in place where the design , 
does not connect the parts, , 
with buttonhole purled 
loops or guipure bars. Af 
fine example of raised §] 

Venetian point is exem-, 

plified in the collar of Mrs. “== 
Wilson. This is a lace composed of 
scrolls and flowers. It is the richest 
lace known. Punto di Aria is used for 
the foundation; then stitches upon 
stitches, and row superadded to row of 
buttonholing. The flowers were formerly 
pricked with horsehair instead of thread, 
that they might stand out in fuller and 
bolder relief. All around the edges of 
blossoms or scrolls, and upon the re- 
liefs, are made thousands of microscopic 
loops, giving to it a light, airy look, like 
hoar-frost. 

Mrs. Palliser gives in her history of lace 
a story that is ever on the lips 
of the lace-makers of Venice, of 
the invention of that fairy-like 


formed, but 


‘‘rose-point’’ (Punto di Rosa). In the 
days when every maiden, high or low, at 
one time or another, made lace, a sailor 
on a return voyage brought home to his 
sweetheart some treasures of the sea that 
he had collected when diving for coral. 
Soon afterward he set sail for an extended 
and dangerous voyage, with the expecta- 
tion, upon his return, of being married. 
Before sailing away he besought the 
maiden not to spoil her eyes in crying, 
but to use them in making a wedding veil 
of which he might be proud on his return. 
The days, and months, and years follow- 
ing found her deftly tracing with finest 
thread in soft lace each loving gift of tiny 
shell, fluted seaweed, and delicate grasses, 
and all the multitude of ‘sea-fruits,”’ 
starfish, anemones, and gems,—and when 
the day at last came, and she stepped out 

from her home to give her hand 

and heart to him for whom she 

had so lovingly wrought, she 

gave to the world at the same 


covered her head, the inestimable 
2 rose-point,’’ which has ever 
"3" since adorned the person of queens 
“ and princesses. 


Valenciennes lace is known better, per- 
haps, than all other laces. It is made 
with solid square or diamond-shaped 
mesh, that is plaited with four threads, 
four lines on each side. It has set flow- 
ers in arabesque border made in close 
stitch along the edge, which is finished 
off with purls. The antique point de 
Valenciennes has always taken the palm 
of pillow-laces, and brought fabulous 
prices. It was made of the finest thread 
spun in Europe, valued at $4000 per 
pound. Some of the present machine- 
made laces are copied from the most 
graceful of these antique designs ; they 
are manufactured in almost every lace- 
manufacturing country except Valen- 
ciennes ; there the art has ceased. 

The examples shown of modern Valen- 
ciennes bobbin-lace are detached orna- 
ments and flowers. The spray shows the 
ends in the threads originally on the 

bobbins. These are intended to hx 
applied on net ground or to be in 
crusted on linen. On some exam 
ples of ancient Valenciennes, three 
inches wide, from two hundred to 
three hundred bobbins are used. 








Guipure is applied to any lace with 
geometric designs, — conventionalized 
flowers or arabesques held together by a 
quantity of purled loops or bars in con- 
tradistinction to other laces that are made 
with an all-over ground. As bobbin-laces 
are of easy and rapid construction, they 
are made in almost every country. Irish 
guipure is made with a crochet-needle 
and fine linen thread. 

Point Burano is a flowered point-lace 
with a gauze ground network, tulle 
stitch, and has been very highly praised. 
Burano is an island in the lagoon east 
of Venice. 

Pillow-lace can be made of cotton, flax, 
fiber, goat or silver thread. In its fabri- 
cation a quantity of threads are inter- 


woven in various stitches ; the meshes 


and openings are made by introducing 
pins into the design, twisting threads 
about them in devious ways. As in point- 
lace, the same patterns wrought by dif- 
ferent lace-makers in different localities 
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LACE-MAKER’'S CUSHION. 





produce entirely different effects. Around 
a roller-shaped cushion, which can be 
stuffed with wool, sawdust, or chopped 
straw, and covered with dark cloth, the 
design, which has first been drawn upon 
stiff paper, is carefully stretched, and then 
pricked out along the outline of the draw- 


ing. The cushion is placed upon a rest 
which it is shaped to fit on one side, and 
fits the knee on the other, or it is placed 
upon a stand in front of the workman, or 
it can be held between the knees. From 
right to left the thread is wound rapidly 
upon the bobbins, and tied at the top in a 
loop that permits it to gradually slip off 
the bobbin when gently pu!led, as occurs 
continuously in working. The bobbins 
are tiny cylinders of wocd with a knot at 
the top. All the threads are then attached 
to hat-pins that have been firmly stuck in 
the cushion, and the lace-maker is ready 
to go to work. She begins by interlacing 
the bobbins, which are used in pairs, and 
placing smail pins in all the perforations, 
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crossing the bobbins after the insertion 
of each pin. The bobbins not in use are 
held back by large hat-pins on either 
side of the design, to keep them from 
becoming entangled. Sometimes a coarse 
thread is sewn around the design with a 
needle after it is finished and removed 
from the cushion ; but the effect is not 
equal to that worked in as the lace pro- 
ceeds. 

There are pillow-laces with net and 
mixed grounds, and are known under 
the general term of Flanders point; 
among them point d’Angleterre is an 
especially fine variety of Brussels pillow- 
lace. It is characterized by a raised rib 
of plaited threads, worked at the same 
time as the rest of the lace. This rib 
outlines all the beginnings and other 
salient points of the design, rendering it 
very artistic. It represents flowers, birds, 
figures, and architectural details. The 
meshes of which the _ 
ground are made are 
hexagonal with four 
of the sides consist- 
ing of two threads 
twisted twice and two 
of the sides of four 
threads plaited four 
times. 

The fan shown is 
of Brussels point, 
with spaces for two 
medallion portraits. 
The flowers in the 
fragment of applica 
tion Brussels lace are made with bobbins, 
and the medallions with needles, and are 
point. The pattern completed by the two 
systems and joined together, is applied 
on the woven net. 

The manufacturing of point d'Alengon 
and point d’Argentan was carried on in 
France under Louis XIv. 

When Richelieu issued the edict against 
the terrible extravagance of the French 
nobility, pronunciamentos from time to 
time appeared against every kind of lace 
and were followed by those of Mazarin 
and Colbert ; it was as much of a dead 
letter as the decree of the patriarch of 
Venice, who forbade under fines extrava- 
gance in jewels and adornment, while 
later laws were promulgated against 
extravagance in laces. But the women 





went on breaking laws which they had 


A FRAGMENT OF MODERN FLEMISH 
BOBBIN-LACE, 
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had no voice in making,—producing laces 
for personal adornment and commercial 
use. Thus it was in France. Louis xrv, 
had inherited the love of Venetian lace 
from his grandmother, and set an extrav- 
agant example to all around him. Colbert 
came to the rescue by importing lace 
made from Venice, and_ establishing 
manufactories in France. 

Says the always charming Madame di 
Brazza in her «Old and New Lace”’: 
‘Ten years of able management perma- 
nently established the manufacture of 
point-laces in France. The exclusive 
right had been given to a society having 
such directors as Pluymier, Lebie de Beau- 
fort, in whose hotelin Paris the emporium 
for its products was first opened, and 
where also the board met, and Louis xIv. 
went to examine the first French lace. 

‘The king’s smile was, in those days, 
worth all the most attractive modern 
advertising, and the 
directors did all in 
their power to gain 
his approbation, and 
so when his majesty 
went after supper to 
the Hotel Beaufort 
to see the new laces 
which had been care- 
fully made into de- 
signs such as he was 
known to like, he 
designated them by 
the high -sounding 
title of ‘Grand point 
de France,’ and when, soon after, he 
opened the wonderful new pavilion at 
Marly, each lady of the court who was 
his guest on that occasion, found a com- 
plete garniture of this same lace await- 
ing her in her dressing-room, as a deli- 
cate attention from the king (a prize- 
packet advertisement worthy so great a 
personage), how could she fail to dis- 
card her old Venetian point and to wear 
instead the new lace in honor of the most 
amiable and generous of hosts; and when 
all the lucky women who had been to 
Marly wore French lace, how could the 
unlucky ones who had not been invited 
appear in court in Italian point, as a 
perpetual reminder of their enforced ab- 
sence?’’ 

It was in Alencon and Argentan that 
the new variety of needle-lace took root. 
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BRUSSELS POINT. 


A fan-cover 


The soil had been prepared. Catherine 
de Medici had received the county of 
Alencon as her dower, and during her 
widowhood, on her visits there, inspired 
the ladies with her love of needlework. 

Point d’Alencon has the same square 
mesh ground as Burano point, and the 
outlines of the relief serving as a founda- 
tion were frequently formed of horsehair 
covered by the usual buttonhole stitch 
and purled. 

The ground meshes in point d’Argen- 
tan are larger than are those in the point 
d’Alengon, and their hexagonal form is 
perfect, and frequently composed of 
microscopic buttonholes, which make it 
very valuable. Flower designs have a » 
much closer filling, and the openwork 
spaces are larger and more varied in f° 
their stitches than point d’Alengon. 

The crown of a lady’s cap in point 
d’Argentan is a magnificent piece of 
work of fine flax or thread, with 
stitches in some parts of the design 
so small as to give it the appear- 
ance of solid textile fabric; the 
réseau is the hexagonal mesh. 

The parasol-cover is pat- 
terned with Duchesse bobbin- 
lace. The pattern consists of 
two wreaths of flowers, vines, 
branches, leaves, and buds. In 
the center is a conventional com- 
pass. These are all made of 
Duchesse bobbin-lace of white 
thread. The extreme outer 
edge is of bobbin-made 
black Chantilly silk yog 
lace, with a pattern of 
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with open 


spaces for medallions. 


small medallions joining each other, and 
small scalloped Vandyke points repeated 
with the medallions all around. The en- 
tire pattern is applied on Brussels silk 
net. 

Duchesse lace, or point d’ Application, 
resembles Brussels point, the only differ- 
ence being that in the Duchesse lace the 
tulle foundation is not cut away. 

Honiton, or English point, resembles 
Duchesse when made with a tulle ground, 
and if an all-over design of flowers be de- 
sired, the workmen execute each branch 
of blossoms separately, and these are 
afterwards united by purled bars. 

Point plat in Brussels lace is so called 
when the flowers and scrolls trans- 
ferred to the net are, as in Honiton 
lace, made entirely with the bobbin. 

Irish point is made on fine 
batiste by stitching a coarse 
thread all around the design 
and then cutting out the 
ground-work and filling in the 


open spaces sometimes with 
connecting loops 
a 
ir . 
q other times with 
Punto di Aria. 
from which the famous 
Genoese guipure was 
ornamental in designs, and 
its edge was composed of 
flowers and animals were 
never pictured in early 


and knots and at 
Maltese point, 
copied, was always highly 
very deep indentation. As 
Arabian work, therefore 
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APPLICATION BRUSSELS 


they are absent from all laces inspired by 
the designs of Mahometan laces. 

Chantilly is a silk or thread pillow-lace 
made with either a coarse or fine tulle 
ground, produced by simply twisting the 
threads together, and is shown with 
coarse or varied designs, or conventional 
patterns surrounded by a coarse thread. 

Brussels is one of the most important 
centers of the lace industry. The thread 
used is made at Hal and Rebecq-Rognon, 
of flax grown at Brabant, and is of ex- 
traordinary fineness. The finest quality is 
spun in dark underground rooms to avoid 
the dry air, which causes the thread to 
break, and to secure the best light, which 
is done by admitting a single beam and 
directing it upon the work. The fine- 
ness of the thread and the delicate work- 
manship have given to Brussels lace a 
great celebrity. 

The manufacture of lace by mechanical 
processes, and by intricate complications 
ot fast machinery, so perplexing that the 
eye cannot follow a single thread, much 


less grasp the simul- 
taneous com bina- 
tions of the many, 
has now become so 
general and the 
product itself is so 
comparatively inex- 
pensive, and conse- 
quently so thor- 
oughly distributed, 
that people nowa- 
days have grown al- 
most out of the way 
of calling machine - 
made lace ‘imita- 
tion lace.’’ 

No matter how 
filmy and unsub- 
stantial the fabric, 
no matter how deli- 
cately and gracefully 
its design may have 
been planned, there 
is little poetry, little 
romance clinging to 
its folds. What have 
these intricate inter- 
weaving iron shut- 
tles, these steel bolts 
and cross-bars, 
stealthily supplant- 
ing and withdraw- 
ing from one another; what have these 
clanking, great machines with scream- 
ing belts and whirring balance-wheel— 
what have all these in common with 
the golden hue or the soft, warm cheek 
against which their product is to nestle ! 
There is something in the very thought 
of the hours of the patiently deft toil of 
human fingers that is immeasurably filled 
with romantic suggestion ; for such toil, 
to such a purpose, must in time have be- 
come loving toil. The mind constantly 
directed to the accomplishment of beau- 
ties, must in some measure have found 
relief from the unloveliness, however sor- 
did, of its material surroundings. There 
is an zesthetic value beyond that of mere 
outward semblances. The thought of an 
unchanging, errorless machine, impervi- 
ous to passing whim or fantasy, robs the 
design of all its personal attraction, as 
well as of the characteristics that would 
distinguish it from the next piece or the 
last that the loom produces. Its very 
fineness and fragility is associated in the 














mind with an unsubstantial quality that 
cannot be predicated of the output from 
a thing of cogs and pulleys. 

It is no wonder that the art of lace- 
making has had a peculiar attraction for 
royalty and royal courts. When brains 
were idle perforee—when men must os- 
tensibly, at least, do the ruling and ner- 
vous, unemployed fingers coveted some 
pretext for being busy during the long, 
empty days, what work for noble wom- 
an’s hands more fit, with less suggestion 
of demeaningly mercenary and useful la- 
bor, and with more of gracefulness of 
touch and fancy than the making of 
laces. 

The recent interest in lace-making as 
a fancywork, although it may not mean 
a common revival of the rare and prec- 
ious art that makes such heirlooms price- 
less, may yet have a psychical signifi- 
cance looking toward the coming of a 
refining and more dignified pose that 


would be an altogether grateful trait 
with which to combat the travesties 


upon the modern woman. Certainly the 
opportunities for the learners are broad 
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enough, and the heritage of designs com- 
bined with the development of modern 
methods of art production most inspir- 
ing. The best hand-made laces of to- 
day are not such that this generation 
need discredit them. And if only for the 
very contradistinction from machine- 
made lace, the secret of fabricating or- 
namental draperies, made strictly by 
woman's hand for woman's beauty, will 
not die, but live as long as fingers are 
deft and women beautiful. 

This paper has not attempted to cut the 
history of lace-making into convenient 
lengths, each a century long, as historians 
label epochs, but to classify and mark 
each school with name and formula that 
can be stowed away in memory. 

Divisions of time mean but little ; the 
numerals that become the brides of years 
mean less, except as time affects human 
lives in its hopes, struggles, and accom- 
plishments. 

The endeavor has been to bring the 
message of industrialism,—the beautiful 
in this art,—out of the years gone by, 
into the years of the nineteenth century. 
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By R. W. BUNNY. 


AT Cupid’s birth, Joy left the bounds of space, 
And, heeding not the stars, flew fast to earth, 
To hold the hearts of men in warm embrace, 
At Cupid’s birth. 


Then Life, with beaming eyes and quickened pace, 
And new-found god-like strength, first knew her worth; 
While Fate began the future to retrace. 


But Death stood gently by with quiet grace, 
Aloof from all the tumult and mad mirth, 
A sweet, sad smile lit up his steadfast face 


At Cupid’s birth. 
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TONIA : A STORY.OF CRIME FROM POVERTY. 


By ‘ OvuIDA,.” 


T was a little shawl, of a golden 
yellow, made of floss-silk and 
interwoven with threads of 
gold twist. It was of 
oriental make, and had 
a heavy fringe of its 
own silk. The girl 
Tonia did not know its 
manufacture or its 
value, but she knew it 
was some lady's toy, 
where it hung ona 
: low branch of vine 
among the dock-leaves and fox-grass. 

The sun was shining on it, and made 
its golden hue gleam like molten gold ; 
she looked round her, up and down hill, 
and across the fields. There was no one 
in sight. She pulled up her apron, and 
into the pocket which she wore beneath 
it she thrust the shawl, in company with 
a pair of rusty scissors, a clasp - knife, 
some coppers, a dead chaffinch, and a 
half-eaten piece of black bread. 

Then she went on with her work, which 
was that of cutting grass for the cattle. 
She hated work. She was seventeen 
years old, not very pretty, but well made 
and well featured. She had an aquiline 
profile, a rosy mouth with snow-white 
teeth, and a fair skin, made to glow like 
a ripe apricot by the sun. She had abun- 
dant auburn hair, which was now hidden 
away under a large cotton handkerchief 
of orange color, which came over her face 
and covered her shoulders and bosom ; 
she wore a blue cotton frock, very short, 
and on her bare feet were wooden shoes. 
She cut and slashed recklessly at the long 
grass, forgetting to be afraid of the snakes 
in it, so much occupied was she by the 
thought of the shawl. She cut thorns, 
and nettles, and hemlock indifferently 
with the grasses, and crammed them all 
into the basket beside her. Then, when 
it was full, she swung it on her back by 
its bit of cord and went down the grass 
path toward the house where she lived, 
of which only the red-brown lichen-cov- 
ered tiles were visible amongst the foli- 
age of fruit and walnut trees. 






Tonia, which was the abbreviation of 
Antoinetta, was a young woman who 
could keep her own counsel. The shawl 
remained in her pocket, and the secret of 
its discovery on her mind, unknown and 
untold, whilst she joined her people in 
the noonday meal. 

There were present her father, Dario 
Follani by name, and her three brothers, 
black and wet with sun, and toil, and 
perspiration ; her mother, a woman who 
at forty looked sixty, with sagging breast, 
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wrinkled face, and rough, 
gray hair; her elder and 
younger sisters, Camilla 
and Pia, and the young- 
est of all the family, a 
ruddy, curly five-year 
old male called Tito. 
There was one member 
of the family absent,— 
her father’s father. 

‘“Where is Nonno?”’ 
asked Tonia. 

‘‘He is gone to the 
mill; he will be back 
to-morrow; he got a 
lift in the carrier’s 
cart,’’ her mother an- | 
swered her. 

Tonia ate her bean- 
soup in silence. Nonno 
was the only person she 
respected in the world, / 
and the only one with 
whom she took counsel. 

There was some desul- 
tory talk amongst the 
men, but not much; the “,; 
jaws moved chiefly to 
and then closed on 
wooden pipes; the 
mother with a groan 
took up her dibble and 


eat 


went to sow melon- 
seeds, the children ran 
off to school, or what 


they called school, 
which was to play in 
the dust of the high- 
way with their fellows, 
stone the birds, and, if 
they were in luck, steal 
cress or lettuce, or unripe gooseberries. 
Tonia carried her basket of grass into 
the cow-house, where the week-old 
calves, only allowed to approach their 
mothers for two half-hours in each 
twenty-four hours, were moaning pit- 
eously, and being answered by the lam- 
entations of the cows. Tonia gave them 
no heed; she put her load into a cor- 
ner, and then, being sure of no witnesses, 
drew the yellow shawl out of her pocket 
and gazed covetously on it by the dim 
light of the stable. 

It must have belonged to some lady. 
There were ladies up at the big villas 
scattered among the pine woods and dis- 
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TO BE A DUCHESS GOING TO THE THEATER 


tant hills, and now and then, very rarely, 
such people passed through the fields 
walking for health or going out sketch- 
ing. It was a lady's pretty trifle, to put 
round her throat when the wind rose or 
the clouds darkened. Tonia knew quite 
well that she ought to take it down to the 
police station in the little town six miles 
away, where her father went with his 
pigs, and his fowls, and his cabbages ; 
but she had no intention of doing any- 
thing so simple. She meant to keep it. 
She was very fond of dress; she ate her 
heart out with envy of them when she 
saw the richer peasantry at church with 
their leather shoes, their silver pins, their 
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sleeves cut like huge gourds. She had 
never worn anything but the clogs cut 
out of a bit of deal, and the gowns, 
stitched by her mother and sister, plain 
things made like the Holy Virgin's in 
old paintings, with the skirts stitched on 
to the waistband. There was a broken 
looking-glass nailed up on one of the 
walls of the cow-house. She had put 
it there for her own pleasure, and she tied 
the golden shawl on over her curls and 
looked at herself, and then draped it 
round her shoulders and made believe to 
be a duchess going to the theater, and 
then again wound it about her over her 
hair, and thought how well her skin 
glowed, ruddy and blooming as it was, 
against the bright floss-silk. 

Suddenly a brown arm went round her 
throat and drew her hand back, while 
warm lips kissed her own. 

‘‘Linko!’’ she cried, half angry, half 
delighted, as she pushed the arm off her 
throat. 

Linko was a sturdy, dark-eyed, hand- 
some youth, who was paying his court 
to her. She hurried the shawl away 
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into her pocket, but not before he had 
seen it. 

‘«‘Where did you get that smart thing?”’ 
he asked; he was quick of eye and 
temper. 

‘A lady in the town gave it me,”’ an- 
swered Tonia. ‘But don’t speak of it. 
You know Camilla is always so jealous 
of everything I have.’’ 

‘“Humph!" said Linko. He did not 
believe her, and he thought Camilla was, 
on the contrary, always good - natured 
and unselfish. But he was enamoured of 
Tonia, and her mouth was as fresh asa 
rose, and they were alone in a dusky cow- 
house. He had pleasanter things to think 
of than a fib, more or less. They were 
but a few moments uninterrupted, for her 
father came in noisily, shouldering a 
great mound of grass: unmarried women 
are looked sharply after in the provinces 
in Italy. 

‘«Get you gone, Linko,’’ said her father; 
‘«'tis no time for philandering, with all 
the grass to cut and carry up hill and 
down hill, and rain threatening. Get to 
work, Tonia, you lazy wench.”’ 
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Tonia’s face grew sullen and dark, like 
the threatening cloud without, but she 
did not dare todisobey. Her father drove 
her on before him out of the stable and 
up the hillside, where the winds were 
tossing the wreathed vines to and fro. 
Linko lounged off to his own parents’ 
farm, which was on the other side of a 
runlet of water and a screen of willows,— 
a farm where he was one amongst a fam- 
ily of twelve. 

His girl had lied to him, but he did 
not think twice of that; who ever minds 
a lie in his country? Lies are like daily 
bread. Only he did think to himself: 
«Tf any man gave her that yellow thing 
he shall taste my knife when I find 
him!’’ 

The land lay on one of the spurs of 
what are called the Carrara mountains ; 
it was situated somewhat low, and the 
day dawned late upon it, but it was high 
enough to see the sea gleaming on the 
southwest, and in the north and east the 
mists of marshes and the silvery streaks 
of rivers, whose names, so dear to poets, 
are the Arno and the Serchio. 

The views beneath and around them 
were divine, above all at sunset, but 
neither Linko nor Tonia had any eyes for 
them. 

Linko went to ladle out liquid dung 
over the roots of young cauliflowers, and 
Tonia went to take in hay till the sweat 
ran like water off her face and soaked 
through her hempen shift. He thought 
a good deal of her as the stench steamed 
‘ upinto his nostrils unperceived, and of 
how he should be able to get his people’s 
consent to marry, seventh son as he was, 
and so many mouths as there already 
were in his parents’ household to feed ; 
but she only thought of the shawl which 
was all the while in her pocket, as she 
raked and stacked and carried the great 
pile of grass on her head to the place 
where the poor wistful cow mothers stood 
in the shafts of the wagon, muzzled and 
voked, tortured by their milk, and low- 
ing for their children. No one in this 
part of the country has either oxen or 
horses ; the cows do all the labor and go 
to the butcher afterwards; for man, we 
are assured by all authorities, had the 
earth made for him. 

All the afternoon she was puzzling in 
her head what to do with the shawl. She 
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dared not keep it long in her pocket, for 
her mother often turned out the girls’ 
pockets to see that she and her sisters 
had nothing there which was wrong; no 
stolen fruit, no hidden pence, no bit of 
finery ill-got, no trinket from an unac- 
knowledged suitor. If her mother found 
the shawl, down to the police in the town 
would it go on the morrow ; not so much 
from honesty as from apprehension ; that 
Tonia knew full well. The only person 
whose counsel she could have asked was 
away, so she put her treasure in an empty 
tub, covered it with straw, and trusted to 
fortune with an anxious heart; for what 
we call trust in fate is generally a thor- 
ough fear of it. 

Linko came across the fields again to 
smoke with her brothers at supper-time ; 
she felt afraid that he might say some- 
thing as to what he had seen. She took 
no pleasure in his company, and she 
answered his jokes roughly. When ‘she 
got up-stairs, she could not sleep, though 
she was tired ; she could think of nothing 
but the shawl in the tub by the well. 
Rats might gnaw it, cats might claw it, 
hens might lay in it, rain might fall on 
it: what a fool she had been not to put it 
under some shelter! She got up and 
tried to go down the ladder which served 
for a stair, that she might get out and 
go and look at it ; but her mother heard a 
noise through the wall and called sharply 
to know who was moving. Tonia slunk 
swiftly back to her pallet, and dared not 
stir again until in the dawn, with the 
Ave Maria chimes coming over the hills, 
every one awoke and rose. 

Under pretense of seeking for eggs, she, 
unnoticed, got her treasure out of the tub 
and put it again in her pocket. It was 
not hurt in any way, only some bits of 
straw had caught in it. «‘Nonno will 
know what to do with it,’’ she said to 
herself confidently as she carried some 
eggs she had been fortunate enough to 
find, to her mother with an elaborate os- 
tentation of honesty. 

In the still, cool hours of early morn- 
ing her grandfather arrived, brought by 
the miller’s men on a pile of sacks behind 
two buffaloes, but she could not get a 
word alone with him all the forenoon ; it 
was not till after the noonday meal that 
she found him alone with his pipe in a 
shady corner where some myrtle bushes 
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grew behind the cow-house. He was a 
very old man, and for twenty years of his 
early life had been a smuggler by choice 
on that distant, blue sea which sparkled 
under the sun in the southwest. He was 
very proud of that time and of the men 
he had killed in it ; had «‘ made cold ”’ in 
his own figurative language. He was 
bent in two, and black asa bit of char- 
coal, but his eyes were sharp and his 
senses were clear. To Tonia, to all his 
children and grandchildren, indeed, he 
was an oracle. He scoffed at them all as 
poor, white-livered, namby-pamby pol- 
troons, who had never done more than 
pick a quarrel in a wine-shop. 

The old man had seen a great deal of 
various goods in his contraband days, 
and when she showed him the shawl he 
knew its origin and value. 

««Sell it, my dear, sell it,’’ he said to 
her. ‘‘’Tis a pretty trifle and comes from 
the Indies.”’ 

‘But I want to keep it, Nonno! I 
want to goto church in it next Sunday, 
and I daren't,’’ said Tonia, with tears 
trembling in her voice. “I thought I 
would say you gave it me.’’ 

‘« They’d know better than to believe 
that,’’ replied the old man. « They know 
I’ve only got my tobacco money, and that 
I shouldn’t spend any of it on you ; they'd 
cut me short of it if they thought I did. 
Sell it! sell it! sell it!” 

‘*No!’’ sobbed Tonia. 

The old man chuckled. 

«You've got my blood in you. You 
like what comes left-handed. Where did 
you find it, Tonia?’’ 

‘©On our vines ; ’tis mine!’’ 

««’Tis the foreign princess's up yonder, 
I am thinking ; she walks past here now 
and then,”’ 

Tonia winced and twisted her apron ; 
she had had the saine thought. 

‘Take it to her, you’ll get something,”’ 
suggested her grandsire. But she sobbed 
hysterically. 

‘«No, no, no!’’ 

She clung to her treasure-trove pas- 
sionately. Possession was law ; she had 
looked so well in it with its shining gold 
about her dark hair and peach-like face. 
The old mati had but little warmth left in 
his dry veins, but the little he had was 
for her. He turned the matter over in 
his mind. 
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‘‘Take it to the Presto,’’ he said at 
last. «It will be safe there, you'll get a 
little money on it; and you’ll take it out 
when you like, when time has passed and 
there’s no danger. You go in with the 
salad to-morrow. Get away by yourself 
and go to the Presto.”’ 

The Presto is the State pawning-place, 
a branch of which respectable institution 
is to be found in every town. 

«Give a name not your own,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ and stitch the ticket they’ll give 
you inside your shift.’’ 

Tonia stood irresolute, listening ner- 
vously to any sound, twisting her apron 
round and round, wondering how she 
should find the Presto in the town, of 
which she knew little except the vege- 
table market, which was outside the 
gates in the ruins of a great Latin amphi- 
theater. 

«« Pawn it,’’ said the old man, stuffing 
another pinch of tobacco in his pipe. 
“You can't hide it here, and you'll get 
five lire at the Presto, and still keep the 
thing.’’ 

‘‘Five lire!’’ said Tonia with a deep 
breath ; she had never had as much as 
a whole lira of her own in her life. 

‘Ten, perhaps. There’s a lot of gold 
in it,’’ said her adviser. His sight was 
dim ; but he still knew good things and 
pretty things when he saw them within 
his reach. 

«« There 
Tonia. 

‘‘None in life,’ said Nonno. ‘ The 
Presto doesn’t ask any questions. No 
more than the fine folks used to ask where 
the French silks and the French brandies 
I took them came from ; not they, not 
they, my dear. But mind your father 
don’t see the thing,’’ he added. «He is 
a poor, white-livered soul, is your father, 
and his stomach turns mighty soon ; men 
who can read and write are always like 
that.”’ 

Tonia was comforted, but nervous. She 
knew that it would be better to give the 
shawl to her parents, and let them do 
what they saw fit; but she could not 
bring herself to surrender it. What use 
was it to have found it unless she gained 
some pleasure and profit out of it? To 


isn’t any danger?’’ asked 


get money on it, and yet have it always 
for her own, seemed the acme of utility to 
her. It was only Nonno who ever thought 
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“HE CAME ACROSS THE FIELDS TO SIT WITH HER 
ON THE BENCH WHERE THE MOONLIGHT SHONE.”’ 


of such clever things. He might be pal- 
sied and purblind, and have one foot in 
the grave, and wander in his talk some- 
times, but he was cleverer than all of 
them, old as he was. Reverence for age 
is not a common virtue in Italy, but 
Nonno compelled it from his descendants ; 
he was so crafty and so cruel, and all the 
hillside knew that in his young days he 
had strangled a coastguard or knifed a 
spy as easily as you squash a frog or 
crush a snail, and yet had managed so 
well that he had never spent an hour in 
jail. His comrades had gone in his place, 
as he often remembered with a cheerful 
chuckle. 

He liked her better than Camilla. 
Camilla was afraid of him and showed 
it ; she shrank from his tales of his smug- 
gling life; and when he said with a 
chuckle, «Li fredd6’’ (I slew them), 
she turned pale and went away. Tonia, 
on the contrary, joined in his mirth and 
would listen for the twentieth time with 
unflagging interest to his story of how 
he had dashed out the brains of the young 
coastguard on the lugger deck with the 
butt of his gun, or of how he had cut the 
throat of a spy with his knife one hot 
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summer night on the beach by the light 
of the stars. ‘ 

‘‘Ah! those were good times,”’’ he said ; 
‘‘men were men then;’’ and Tonia al- 
ways listened greedily, and wished that 
she had been lucky enough to have lived 
then, and seen the blood run amongst 
the shingle. 

There was a good deal of stabbing still ; 
no cattle-fair or horse-fair passed off with- 
out its quarrel. Roughly cut in deal, 
and painted with pitch, there were new, 
black crosses raised on the turf of the 
highroad most years, marking the place 
where murder had been done ; and only a 
month before this a gentleman of the 
neighborhood who was disliked had been 
shot dead as he had driven past a pine 
wood, and public sympathy had screened 
and sheltered his assassin. But all these 
things seemed trivial to her. She did not 
see them; she only heard of them. In 
Nonno’s days, if she could believe him, 
men could scarcely smoke their pipes in 
peace if the moon had moved into the 
light of morning without seeing some 
enemy or some rival lying face upward 
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on the sea-sand or the hill-thyme with 
never a clue to the murderer. 

That night Tonia left the shawl once 
more to the shelter of the tub, and tossed 
restlessly on her mattress through the 
early dark hours. Her salads were all cut 
and packed ready for the market, and she 
had nothing to do except to get up at 
four o’clock and go down with her elder 
brother to the town. She had placed her 
baskets. .of lettuce and endive close to the 
tub, and it was no hard matter to take 
the shawl out unperceived in the gray 
dusky dawn, when there was no one near 
but the cat, and slip it once mdfte into her 
pocket. 

«« Buy me some sewing-thread from the 
shop, Tonia,’’ cried her sister Camilla, 
opening a casement in the dark. Her 
voice made Tonia start and turn cold, but 
the errand was welcome, for it would give 
her an excuse to go into the streets. A 
little later she was on the road with her 
brother Dominico, her great tray-like 
basket balanced on her head, her feet 
stepping firmly in their wooden zoccoli ; 
the boy had his skip upon his back filled 
with cabbages and marrows. It was dark, 
and the stars were dim, for it was cloudy 
weather. 

Out of the darkness and the rows of 
the vines sprang Linko with a shout. 
‘I'm coming, too, saz!’’ he cried as he 
jumped the ditch. 

There was no light by which to see her 
face, or he would have seen its discon- 
certed gloom. *How would she be able to 
get rid of him in the town? He was so 
merry himself that he did not notice the 
want of any greeting from her. He had 
to carry a broken rotary pump to be 
mended, and had ingeniously delayed the 
errand to coincide with hers. 

Their wooden shoes covered the miles 
rapidly, while with every furlong the 
gleam of dawn brightened and broadened 
until, before they reached the gate, the 
day had come. They had the usual 
tedious, weary, useless waiting in the 
road to undergo in common with others, 
the same insolence and injustice to endure 
from the weighers and tax-takers, the 
same hunger, and thirst, and fatigue, and 
useless inaction, and the morning was 
warm before they were free to pass 
through the turnstiles and go into the 
inarket. 
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Tonia would not trust her sales to 
either her brother or her betrothed ; in 
matters of interest it is best not to trust 
your nearest and dearest. She had a 
knack of selling well, ef putting the best 
side up, and getting a centesimo more 
than her neighbors for what was worth 
a centesimo less. Linko, having disposed 
of his pump, came back and watched her 
with admiration as her basket was quickly 
emptied. «‘ Come and take a pennyworth 
with me,’’ he said in her ear, «I'll pay 
for it. Come. we'll have a look at the 
shops before we go home.”’ 

She did not refuse the offered penny- 
worth of wine, and, after drinking it, she 
consented to make the round of the shops, 
—small, homely places, which seemed 
marvels of magnificence to her,—but all 
the while she “was pondering how to get 
rid of Linko; her brother was still in the 
market with a half-load of cabbages un- 
sold. Linko, never dreaming that he 
was other than desired and desirable, 
stuck close to her, his hat on the back of 
his head, his brown face flushed by the 
wine. 

At last, in front of the cathedral, for- 
tune favored her; there was a crowd 
round a cheap-Jack. 


Linko pushed into 
the thickest of it, very eager to get some- 


thing for nothing. She gave him the 
slip, and, carried by the press of country- 
people, hurried round to the back of the 
Duomo. There, true ‘enough, was the 
long building with a gray arcade of which 
Nonno had spoken. She was not shy. 
She asked a woman if that were the 
pawning place. ‘Yes, yes,’’ said the 
woman. ‘*‘Have you anything which 
you wish to pledge? I can take it in 
for you, if vou like.” 

Tonia shook her head and walked 
through the great gloomy arch of this 
temple of Plutus under a paternal gov- 
ernment. She joined a string of anx- 
ious and sad-looking people, some ill, 
some fairly well-clad, but all with pain 
and want written on their features. She 
did not think of them; she held her 
treasure under her apron with both hands. 
The two gendarmes, one at each end of 
the passage, intimidated her. She did 
not know how time went, but-it‘seemed 
to her more than an hour before her turn 
came at the wicket; her heart turned 
sick as she surrendered the precious shawl 
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to inspection. She thought one of the 
gendarmes looked oddly at her; her naine 
was asked, she stammered a false one ; 
the shawl did not return; they pushed 
across to her seven lire and a _ printed 
card written on, and she was hastily bun- 
dled away and out at an door opposite to 
the one by which she had entered. The 
doors of the Presto were opposite the 
northern doors of the Duomo. Witha 
bright inspiration she darted across the 
hundred yards of stone pavement which 
divided the two buildings, and entered 
the cathedral, traversed the nave from 
north to south, and went out into the 
square again. She had the money she 
had taken for her salads, which was all 
in soldi and centesimi, jingling in a 
knotted handkerchief; but the sum for 
the shawl, minus a lira, and the pawn- 
ticket, were safe behind the busk of her 
stiff stays ; leaving out what was neces- 
sary to pay for the tobacco, she had 
stopped in a side chapel of the Duomo to 
fasten it there in safety. How wise Nonno 
had been! How he had thought of every- 
thing ! 

As she let fall the massive leather cur- 
tain behind her, and went out, dazzled by 
the sunshine, Linko caught hold of her 
with a shout of relief. ‘: Good heavens, 
Tonia, where have you been all this 
time?’’ 

«‘T have been at mass,’’ said Tonia, in 
a tone of severity. ‘* You were so intent 
on that cheat with his shams that you 
never saw me leave you.’’ 

‘«‘What could you want with mass? 
It’s not a holy day.”’ 

«« Every dav is holy if we make it so. 
Come, let us get home.”’ 

Linko felt abashed, but he was not ill- 
pleased ; pious wives are as wholesome 
to their husbands as sulphur is to the 
vines. 

They found Dominico, who was rueful 
because he had only got rid of his cab- 
bages at next to nothing, and they all 
went home on their strong, young legs, 
Tonia stopping at ashop near the gate 
to buy the sewing-thread and the ounce 
of tobacco, paying for the latter with 
part of the Presto money, for she had no 
other. 

«She is a good girl,’ thought Linko, 
and when Dominico was walking a lit- 
tle in front of them, he put his arm 


round her shoulders and kissed her right 
heartily. 

When she got home she gave the old 
man his tobacco, but she did not think it 
necessary to tell him how much she had 
received on the shawl. 

‘““They only gave me three lire,’’ she 
said, when they met in secrecy behind 
the cow-house, ‘‘ but I spent one and six 
soldi for your tobacco.”’ 

«‘Let me see the ticket,’’ said the old 
man suspiciously ; but he was very dim 
of sight, and could not make out the nu- 
merals ; he was obliged to take her word. 
Besides, he was for the moment easy to 
be content, being pleased with himself 
for his perspicuity in sending her to the 
Presto. 

For a few days Tonia was as well pleased 
as he. She had six lira-notes stitched 
in her shift, and the pretty thing was safe 
down in the town. She was very proud 
of herself, was rude to her mother, pert to 
her sister, unkind to the children, and 
imperious with Linko, assuming the airs 
natural to a person who has risen in the 
world. She admired her own astuteness, 
and considered herself an owner of prop- 
erty. She walked with her head so high 
that her brothers asked if the house-door 
should be heightened for her; but for 
such silly jokes she had no reply. The 
cat suffered at her hands, and the chickens 
and the pigs, for she had seen herself 
with that silken shawl about her curls 
and had seen that she was too good for 
farm-work. Linko began to doubt her 
piety, or felt that at heart it was not 
in all ways sweet toward others ; but he 
was in love, and every evening when the 
nightingales were singing in the myrtle- 
bushes and walnut-trees he came across 
the fields to sit with her on the bench 
or walk with her where the moonlight 
shone. 

‘© A good lad, Linko,’’ said her father ; 
“T think they may marry come All 
Saints.” 

Linko knew that her people and his 
were all saying this, and that, though he 
was so young, his elder brothers, who 
intended to go to La Plata, were willing 
to waive their rights in his favor on con- 
sideration of alittle money for their voy- 
age and outfit. But, herself, she began 
to doubt. That money in her bosom 
seemed to talk to her of all manner of 
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finer things. She hated the heat, she 
hated the cold, she hated washing linen, 
weeding, slug-seeking, beating linen in 
the water, drying it on the bushes, gath- 
ering peas, cutting broom, stacking 
heather,— any, and every one of the 
daily tasks which were her lot, with the 
sun embrowning her face and the work 
making hard and horny her hands. The 
only thing she liked to do was to sit still 
and weave hempen sheeting upstairs in 
her attic, for then she could let the frame 
lie idle on her lap whilst she dreamed of 
all the fine life there must be in the world 
if only she could manage to get at it. 
The worm of discontent was in her, as 
the evil of the phylloxera works in the 
healthy vine, gradually and insidiously 
making it unsound. 

After a few days of this satisfaction and 
exultation she grew less elated, more un- 
easy. After all, the shawl was in no sense 


any sort of a pleasure to her, shut away 
down in the town, and the money was 
of no use to her, since she did not dare 
to spend it. 

‘« What is the matter with you, Tonia ?’’ 
her sister asked her kindly more than 
once, but Tonia shook her off impatient- 


ly. ‘*Can’t you let me alone? You are 
like a swarm of bees buzzing in one’s 
ears !’’ 

Even Nonno did not seem to her any 
longer infallible. She called him in her 
thoughts an old dotard. He, when he 
had come to the end of the tobacco, 
pinched her ear. ‘ You should take the 
shawl out and sell it,’’ he said to her. 
‘« What will you give me for holding my 
tongue? Nonno’s mum, my pretty. Fill 
his pipe for him. Fill it with tobacco as 
often as ’tis empty if you want Nonno to 
be mum.”’ 

Tonia began to understand that the old 
hero might talk to her hurt if she did not 
humor him. He was fond of her, certain- 
ly, as far as his sluggish feelings still 
moved at all; but he was fonder of good 
tobacco ; he had smoked the best in the 
days of old, when his brigantine had 
sailed on that shining stretch of sea to 
the southwest, and he knew very well 
that what the family supplied him with 
was chopped straw and dried dung. She 
could not téll how to get any money ; 
when she went into market her father set 
a price on each leaf and root she carried, 
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and she had to give him on her return 
their value and show what she had not 
sold of them. There was no possibility 
of stealing a centesimo unless she sold at 
a higher price than the one he had set, 
which was not often possible ; even when 
she did so one of her brothers was always 
at her side and knew exactly how much 
she got. 

So she had to take more of the Presto 
money to get the stuff for his pipe, and 
more and more till there was little enough 
of it left. 

The desire to get back the shawl grew 
intense on her, but she was afraid to be 
seen going back to the Presto, and be- 
sides, she must have the full seven lire, 
and something as well for interest, before 
they would allow her to redeem it, and 
where was she to keep it if she got it 
back? She would have to show it boldly, 
and make up some tale of a friendly giver. 
But her family were suspicious of her 
tales. They had heard a good many of 
them. And Linko—Linko who was easily 
jealous—would be sure to ask many tire- 
some questions if his curiosity were once 
aroused. 

‘Fill my pipe, Antoinetta!’’ said her 
grandfather, shaking the pipe at her ; and 
she knew what he meant. ‘Get me good 
stuff to smoke, or I’ll tell !”’ 

She grew to hate the sight of him, 
shambling along under the vines, or sit- 
ting on the cow-house wall with his little 
sharp black eyes like gimlets, seeming to 
bore into her very brain. ‘Get me some 
good tobacco for Nonno,’’ she said to her 
betrothed. Linko demurred; good to- 
bacco was very dear ; but, at last, wishing 
to please‘her, he bought half an ounce of 
the best he could get, but wishing also to 
stand well with the old man, presented it 
himself to the hoary, aged figure, seated 
doubled together in the sun. 

‘¢ He knows now that you bought it !”' 
cried Tonia, almost in tears. 

‘“Why shouldn’t he know?’ asked 
Linko. ‘Perhaps it’ll make him like me. 
Wasn’t that why you wished me to get 
Sl 

«Yes, yes!"’ she said impatiently; «but 
I wanted to give him some myself!’’ 

‘Poor Tonia!’’ said Linko ruefully. 
“T'll try and buy some next week. I 
didn’t think ; I haven’t got a soldo left 
now.”’ 
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‘“What a gaby he was!’’ thought 
Tonia, who had no patience with people 
who did not understand at a gallop, 
taking hints as a night-jar takes gnats— 
on the wing. 

‘Tonia is always out of temper with 
me,’’ said the young man sadly, to Ca- 
milla, who answered with a charitable 
smile, ‘* People in love are always tetchy, 
Linko.”’ 

‘‘Humph !”’ said the young man. He 
doubted Tonia’s love for him; he had a 
glimmering perception that if there were 
any suitor better off in the neighborhood, 
Tonia would soon send him about his 
business, though she was enamoured of 

him in a capricious way. 

‘“My mother is right, perhaps. 
Camilla is the flax flower 
and Tonia the poppy,’’ he 
thought; he had heard this 
said very often at his home, 
where the elder girl was the 
greater favorite, but he had 
never attended to the com- 

parison. 
In the dusk of the even- 
ing Nonno said slyly to 
her, «‘Linko brought me 


~# some rare good stuff. I've 
~ a mind to tell him, little 
one, what you've got 
stitched in your stays. Fie, 
you mean vixen! grudging 
a poor old man his pipe!” 
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«« You smoke all day,’’ said Tonia, sud- 
denly all out of patience, but turning hot 
and cold. 

‘‘Chopped straw,’’ grumbled Nonno. 
He meant to get enough good tobatco 
to last him into the winter out of her 
before he had done; and he did get it, 
until the lire of the Presto were altogether 
spent. 

Tonia wished she had never seen the 
shawl ; her rosy face grew gray with fear, 
for she knew her grandfather, if feeble on 
his legs and confused in his memories, 
held on to an idea as the cat clung toa 
branch where a nest was. When the 
tobacco should be forthcoming no longer, 
he would revenge himself on her, she was 
sure. 

Her father was sacristan of the parish 
church, and it is part of the sacristan’s 
duties to keep the church accounts, buy 
candles, wafers, bread, brooms, anything 
which is wanted, and account for such 
expenses to the vicar of the parish. A 
peasant is usually sacristan of his church 
for a year, and this year the office had 
fallen to him. He kept a little of the 
church’s money for these purposes in a 
locked box in the wide shaft of an unused 
chimney in the back of the house. It 
was put there for safety from beggars and 
tramps, but its hiding-place was no secret 
to the family, and its key was always in 
the salt-pan. 

Tonia watched for an occasion when 
every one of them was working in the 
more remote fields, and she was left to 
guard the house and weave at her sheet- 
ing. She got the key of the box out of 
the kitchen cupboard, got the box itself 
out of the chimney, opened it, and helped 
herself to four francs, then to six more, 
then to two; then it seemed a pity to 
leavé any ; she took two more, and only 
another two remained. She took those 
also, and hurried back the box and the 
key to their respective places. With the 
money in her bosom she went up-stairs to 
her frame, and was weaving diligently, 
sitting by the window, when her people 
came in from the fields hot, tired, and 
hungry. 

The next day she bought her grand- 
father’s tobacco: the best she could get 
in the village. 

‘‘Good girl, good girl,’’ said the old 
man, ‘I’m mum, Tonia.” 
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Fortunately for her there was no need 
at that moment for her father to go to his 
church- box ; every purchase had been 
made that was necessary for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and it was never opened except 
when there was some need. But Corpus 
Domini was not far off ; it fell that sum- 
mer on the twentieth of June. For that 
feast the box would be opened certainly. 
She felt sick when she thought of it ; but 
it was only the-seventh of June now. She 
said to herself that she would put the 
amount back somehow or other before 
that time came. Some vague scruple 
withheld her from asking the aid of the 
saints in this difficulty, but she told her 
beads and said a paternoster. ‘‘ That 
never can do harm,’’ she thought. So 
completely did her own affairs engross 
her that she did all other things ill; 
mixed threads in her weaving, forgot to 
feed the pigs, spilt the milk in carrying 
it, and received many a sound scolding 
from her people. But she returned these 
with scorn and indifference ; they seemed 
to her a pack of fools, worrying their lives 
out over a broken flask or an empty swill- 
tub. 

She had money enough left when the 
tobacco had been bought to get the shawl 
out of the Presto; how to do it without 
being seen was the problem which en- 
grossed her, for her mother, who fancied 
her manner odd, had gone in herself with 
the salad and cabbages for the last ten 
days. 

Even buying the tobacco in the village 
had been attended with danger, for if her 
family had heard of it she knew that they 
would certainly question her as to how 
she had got-the money. She could not 
say that she had received it from Nonno, 
because the old man never had a soldi; 
their filial admiration for him never went 
so far as to give him a centesimo. The 
aged are looked on in peasant families as 
so much lumber that would be better cut 
down and put on the fire like old tree- 
stumps if there were not a law against 
it. Nonno’s splendid past, in his smug- 
gling days, secured him respect, cer- 
tainly, but respect did not go so far as 
filling his. waistcoat pocket with good 
soldi. 

She might have coaxed her mother into 
giving permission, or she might have 
gone without permission, for they were 
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used to her disobedience ; but she did not 
care to go again into that place, with its 
watching gendarmes and its suspicious- 
looking assayers and clerks at the wick- 
ets. She had got off safely once, but she 
knew that it had been by merely a very 
lucky chance. Another time she might 
be questioned. 

Being at her wits’ ends, and having 
long experience of Camilla’s trustworthi- 
ness and affection, she confided a part of 
the truth to her sister ; a small part, and 
that garbled, but enough to enlist assist- 
ance and win sympathy. 

She had told her that she had been 
given the shawl by the foreign lady up 
at the ducal villa, and had pawned it by 
her grandfather’s counsels, because she 
had been very much afraid that her par- 
ents would take it from her as too fine a 
thing to be worn; that she had always 
kept the money received for it, and now 
wished to take it out, as she could sell 
it and buy her gown for her wedding with 
the proceeds. Would Camilla go and get 
it for her? Her parents would never for 


a moment suspect Camilla of anything 
wrong. 
Camilla was a simple girl, of no great 


wit, but even she thought the narrative 
an unusually lame one, and concluded 
that there was something that was not 
told to her. 

‘«« Did the lady really give it you ?’’ she 
asked, doubtfully. 

‘«« Certainly she gave it me,’’ said Tonia 
very proudly. ‘I have done her many 
favors: showing her the way in the woods, 
finding her ferns, and the like.’’ 

‘IT did not know you had ever seen 
her,’’ said Camilla, much surprised. 

‘«‘Do you suppose you know all I see 
and all I do?”’ said Tonia, with much 
arrogance. 

‘©The lady would take me away if I 
would go,’’ she added, for, in invention, 
as in eating, appetite grows on what it 
feeds on, and has no limits once having 
left the realms of fact. 

«But you would never go away from 
Linko and from us?” cried Camilla in 
great dismay. Tonia gave a toss of her 
head, and a fine gesture of immeasurable 
disdain. 

«« Who knows what grand fate I might 
not get in the world? I am handsome, 
you know, and I am clever.” 
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‘©Yes, dear,’’ said Camilla, in meek 
acquiescence, but disturbed. +: But don’t 
you love Linko?’’ she added. 

Tonia shrugged her shoulders. 

‘““That is all foolish talk,’’ she said 
roughly. « Will you go to the Presto, or 
won’t you?”’ 

«IT will go, if you wish it so much,”’ 
said Camilla reluctantly. «But I don’t 
see—”’ 

‘¢ Never mind that. Nobody wants you 
to understand,"’ said Tonia. ‘+ Mother’ll 
let you go into the town, and she won't 
let me go anywhere. That's why I tell 
you to do this thing.’ 

‘« You are sure this shawl is really your 
own ?”’ 

‘Really ? really ?’* replied Tonia, with 
mimicry of her tones. ‘Yes, it is; and 
the lady offered me a bracelet, too, but I 
wouldn’t take it, for one likes to show 
these great folks that one can have a 
spirit as well as they can.”’ 

Camilla looked at her with tenfold in- 
creased admiration; to talk with prin- 
cesses and to refuse bracelets seemed to 
her to place her young sister on a pin- 
nacle absolutely unattainable by anyone 
else. It created such a confusion in her 
simple brain that she forgot to observe 
the discrepancies in the narrative. 

Camilla was, as usual, subdued and 
credulous ; she admired her sister so 
greatly that it seemed quite natural, after 
all, that Tonia should be acquainted with 
fine folks. She did not like the errand 
to the Presto at all, for she was shy and 
easily frightened, and the secrecy en- 
forced upon her was disagreeable. Never- 
theless, she took the ticket and the 
money, and consented to do the unpleas- 
ant errand. 

One thing Tonia did not tell her for 
fear of exciting her alarm: she did not 
tell her that she had given a false name 
and address. 

Two days later Camilla went into the 
town with the salads and some early 
cherries, accompanied by her youngest 
brother. As she went out of the court- 
yard she looked at Tonia and nodded, 
touching her breast. She meant to say 
that she would do the errand faithfully, 
and Tonia understood, where she stood 
stacking dung, but did not need the as- 
surance. She knew that Camilla was 
such a simpleton that she would never 
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think of cheating. How she hated the 
work! She drove her fork into it passion- 
ately. What was the use of marrying 
Linko, when this was the kind of labor 
which would await her—always in the 
sun and the rain, always bending her 
back and straining her muscles, always 
spoiling her nails and burning her skin! 
What a life these women she saw all 
around her led, working like men even 
when they were with child, toiling worse 
than even the men did, toiling like so 
many cows, with children at their breasts 
vear after year for a dozen years! What 
a life! 

At that moment a loud shriek broke on 
her ear ; out of the house her father came 
with outstretched arms, and screaming 
like a stabbed hog. Tonia lost all her 
color ; she comprehended what had hap- 
pened ; he had the empty church-box in 
his hand, and was shaking it in the air 
like a madman. 

‘‘Tonia! Tonia!’’ he shouted, ‘‘ They 
have stolen the church money. Perdition 
seize them! Flames everlasting burn 
them !’’ 

His wife came out behind him, rending 
the air with her shrieks. Tonia, with ad- 


mirable presence of mind, sprang down 
from the dung-heap and joined in the 
outcry with well-acted amazement and 
horror. 

‘‘Many and many a year has it been 
there and never a finger touched it!”’ 


cried her father. ‘:Sacrilege! ’tis sac- 
rilege! The miserable thief will burn 
through all eternity.’’ 

Tonia, despite her courage, shook in 
every limb as she heard ; but she contin- 
ued to scream at the top of her voice, and 
her parents suspected her of nothing but 
sympathy and alarm. 

‘‘ When did you open it last, father ?’’ 
she asked with chattering teeth. 

‘Oh, ’tis ten days or more ago,”’ he an- 
swered, wildly tearing his hair. «‘ There’s 
been nothing to go to it for, but now Cor- 
pus Domini’s right ahead of us. I said 
to myself, I'll count the money. ’Twas 
locked ; locked all safe and sound, and the 
key in the salt-box ; and I open it and 
every stiver’s gone. You would give a 
drink to that peddler last Monday,’’ he 
said fiercely, turning to his wife. «Like 
enough 'twas he.”’ 


She defended herself as fiercely. «A 
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decent man who has sold tins along the 
road for twenty years! Not he, not he. 
But there was a tramp here last Wednes- 
day week, I found him sitting half asleep 
on the bench—”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, to be sure ’twas the tramp,”’ 
said Toniaeagerly. ‘An ill-looking man 
with a squint, and he asked for broken 
crusts.”’ 

‘‘ What's the matter?’’ asked Nonno, 
getting off his seat on the wall, and com- 
ing toward them feebly, bent in two over 

“his stick. 

‘Father's found the church-box 
empty,’’ said Tonia. 

For one instant the little sharp eyes of 
the old man met the girl’s large, startled, 
dilated eyes and said to her as plainly as 
if he had spoken, «:So that is where my 
tobacco came from!’’ But hedid not say 
a word to compromise her, and neither of 
her parents suspected her for a moment. 
Only her father, grown a little calmer, 
said, rubbing his forehead ruefully : 

‘How the deuce could anybody from 
out of doors know that the key was kept 
in the salt-pan ?”’ 

The shouting and screaming had 
brought in the boys from the fields and 
half-a-dozen people who were on the high- 
road going up into the woods to cut 
heather and underwood ; the clamor was 
loud, the chatter endléss, and the man 
was almost consoled for the loss of his 
mioney by being the hero of such a mis- 
fortune. Tonia was weeping with great 
effect ; her fright, being genuine, made 
her tears flow abundantly. So great was 
the excitement, so absorbing the theme, 
that they none of them noticed that 
Camilla had not returned, nor the boy 
who had accompanied her either. Only 
when they were about to eat a mouthful 
at ten o’clock, as their habit was, did they 
perceive her absence. <‘*She has been 
detained at the Presto,’ thought Tonia, 
with a quaking spirit. 

As they were eating their bread and salt 
fish, her father never ceasing to swear 
against the thieves, the youngest of the 
boys who had gone with her came back. 
‘T can’t find Milla,’’ he said breathlessly, 
and afraid of being scolded. «I’ve been 
all over the town; I got so hungry I 
thought I’d better come home.”’ 

‘¢ What did you leave her for ?’’ shouted 
his mother, cuffing his ear. 





‘«She left me!"’ : , ‘ — 


said the child, sob- 
bing; ‘she went 
shopping.’’ 

‘Did you give her any 
errands to do?’’ asked her 


mother of Tonia. 
‘«No, mother,’’ said Tonia inno- 


cently. ‘She must have gone to 
buy for the neighbors,”’ 

“Tt was unlike Camilla; she was 
punctuality itself, and she always did ex- 
actly what she was told, neither more nor 
less.’ But they finished their meal, and 
to punish the boy gave him bread without 
a morsel of fish. 

They were just done, and were going 
out to their respective labors when her 
father, struck by a sudden thought, said, 
smiting his thigh, «« Damned if I haven't 
forgot to tell the police ! They won’t find 
the thief, but there is a fine if you don’t 
tell them when there’s been any robbery.”’ 

‘Ah, to be sure there is,’’ said Tonia 
eagerly. Her face was hidden as she tied 
on her big orange kerchief and pulled it 
over her eyes. ‘‘ You'd better go, father.’’ 

‘‘Who asked your leave?’’ said her 
father crossly ; he was a good-natured 
man, but he was sorely put out by the 
loss of the church money, which, of 
course, he would have to make up out of 
his own savings, and his savings were 
fewer than his debts. 


; Drawn by B. West Citnedinsi 
HE WAS SHAKING THE EMPTY CHURCH 
1.0X IN THE AIR LIKE A MADMAN.” 

‘* You can describe the tramp to them, 

father, can’t you?’’ continued To- 
nia with officious zeal. «I can. 
A short, lean, ill-looking 
fellow with red hair 
and a blue shirt. and 
corduroy breeches all 
torn. I marked him 
well, and could not fail 
to know him.”’ 

Nonno, listening where he was smok- 
ing, chuckled silently : she was a chip of 
the old block, a brave girl with a glib 
tongue: he was prouder of her than he 
had ever been. 

‘‘How should the tramp have known 
of the salt-pan?’’ said her father, dissat- 
isfied and perplexed. 

‘« The police will make him tell,’’ said 
his wife. ‘Go and clean yourself, Dario, 
and go and talk to them.”’ 

At that moment there was a clatter of 
horses’ hoofs on the dry road at the back 
of the house, and a jingling of chains and 
sabers rang upon the air as two gendarmes 
rode through the opening from the road 
into the courtyard before the house. Dario 
ran out to them, alarmed and annoyed. 
“TI was just coming to tell you of it, 
sirs,’’ he said breathlessly, afraid that 
they would denounce him for having de- 
layed the declaration of the theft, and 
making sure that, in some unknown way, 
they had heard of it. The old man and 
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Tonia shrank back into the shadow of the 
yawning hearth ; he had had many a hard 
tussle with officers of the law in his day, 
and hated the sight of any; and she, at 
the sight of their dread shapes, felt her 
heart thump against her stays until it 
seemed to burst them. 

One of the riders, the brigadier, looked 
surprised. 

‘« Why are you here ?’’ he said. 
should go to the town.”’ : 

‘««T know I ought, sir,’”’ said Dario pit- 
eously ; ‘‘I know I ought; but I only 
waited to eat a bit.”’ 

‘You are an odd father,’’ said the 
brigadier. 

‘‘Eh, sir?’’ Dario thought he could 
not hear aright. He began a long, con- 
fused narrative of the loss of the church 
money, to which the carabineers listened 
as impatiently as their horses shook their 
heads under the torment of the flies and 
horse-flies. 

“If you have lost anything, denounce 
it at the office,’ he said, cutting short the 
story. ‘‘There is more trouble for you 
than that. Greater trouble. You do not 
seem to know. Your elder daughter has 
been arrested down in the town. I came 
as a friend to tell you. Go down at once, 
or she will pass the night in prison. This 
is quite irregular on my part, but I have 
known you many years.”’ 

Dario stared with his eyes starting out 
of his sockets. 

«Camilla, my Camilla arrested?’’ he 
gasped. ‘Oh, there must be some fright- 
ful mistake, sir! What do they think 
she can have done? ”’ 

‘Go and see. They will tell you at the 
Questura. If you have been robbed here 
as well, denounce the theft. She may be 
guilty of that, too.’’ 

They turned their horses’ heads and 
rode out of the courtyard having their 
beat to follow along the lonely road which 
wound up through the woods. Dario 
clung to the brigadier’s stirrup, and his 
wife clutched the horse's tail, screaming, 
but they could get nothing more from 
him than the bidding to go down in the 
town and see for themselves. The briga- 
dier was sorry for the news he had 
brought, for he liked Camilla, but he was 
afraid of being mixed up with the affair, 
and embroiled with the authorities. The 
mother and father hurried away without 


« You 
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changing their working clothes, beside 
themselves with anxiety, and drowned in 
tears, which washed deep channels in the 
dirt of their faces. They had given no 
thought to Tonia and the old man, who 
were left alone facing each other. 

Nonno grinned. 

‘‘ You sent Milla to bear the brunt of 
it, eh, my wench? You're a rare one, 
Tonia! And you’ve got your father’s 
money, too, or I’m a dead man. Lord, 
child, don’t squirm with me, I know what 
you've been after, and I’ve been mum, 
haven't I—mum as the very stones !”’ 

But Tonia turned from him in disgust ; 
she was sobbing with terror and the cer- 
tainty of exposure, for, of course, if Ca- 
milla had been taken up by the police, it 
must be about the shawl, she reasoned ; 
and if Camilla were questioned she would 
be obliged to speak ; that was equally 
sure. 

‘‘Why did you tell me to go to the 
odious place ?’’ she sobbed. ‘ You area 
wicked old man. Everybody is wicked 
who lives when they ought to be dead, 
and eats when they can’t earn !”’ 

No sooner were the words out of her 
mouth than she would have given ten 
years of her life to recall them ; for she 
dreaded her grandfather beyond all other 
persons, good or evil, and she realized 
that she had undone at a blow all the 
work of establishing herself in his favor 
which she had toiled at with so much 
ardor ever since she had been a baby. 
The old man said nothing, but his face, 
as he leaned forward listening with his 
hands on his knees, was that of a demon ; 
his little eyes glittered through their 
theum, his toothless jaws jibbered and 
chattered noiselessly, his lips foamed. 
Then he staggered on to his feet, tottered 
toward her to strike her, and his weak 
knees giving way, dropped heavily on 
the bricks of the hearth, struggling and 
choking. 

Tonia was so terrified at his aspect that 
she threw down the platter she was hold- 
ing, and dashed out into the open air and 
into the green fields, leaving him still 
vainly striving to utter oaths and striking 
violently at the place where she had stood 
with his stick. She fled upward through 
the wheat and the vines to the wood 
which edged them, far above where the 
watercourses ran and the broom was 
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flowering, and the cuckoo calling from 
the distant oaks. She flung herself down 
face forward on the earth and wished that 
its brown soil would open and swallow 
her. 

How long she remained there she did 
not know; it might be minutes, hours, 
or days, for any count that she kept of 
time ; but all at once the wood seemed 
filled with a clamor of voices calling 
on her name. She knew the voices; 
they were those of her brothers and of 
Linko. She stumbled to her feet and 
changed her path like a hunted animal, 
and scrambled higher and higher, where 
the stone-pines grew, and hid herself in 
a hole in the ground, where the thickly- 
growing vegetation formed a screen for 
her. She searcely knew why she ran 
away, for flight could only postpone the 
hour of discovery, it could not avert it; 
but she had ceased to reason. She acted 
on mere non-reflecting instinct, the im- 
pulse to run away and hide. But the 
voices pursued her, and she could dis- 
tinguish what they said. They were 
shouting to her to come down, .for Nonno 
was struck dead. Trembling from head 
to foot, she came out from the tangled 
undergrowth and showed herself. 

‘« What are you up here for when there 
is such trouble in the hotse?"’ said her 
brother Dominico in anger and sur- 
prise. ‘Nonno is dead; we found ‘him 
dead just now. Why on earth did you 
leave him alone?”’ 

She was about to say that she was 
going to cut wood, but she remembered 
that she had no billhook, and that she 
must look alarmed and odd. ‘I saw him 
die,’’ she said with shaking voice. «It 
frightened me so; I dared not stay.” 

«And you called nobody?’ said her 
elder brother, incredulously. 

‘«] did not think,’’ she stammered, «I 
was so frightened.’’ 

‘« Frightened ? You?”’ cried her brother, 
incredulously. ‘Well, come down ; the 
neighbors are there, they will want some- 
thing to eat.”’ 

As they went down the hill, the young 
men pushing and pulling her along with 
them, she began to recover her spirits ; if 
Nonno were dead the chief witness against 
her was silenced for ever; she felt sure 
that Camilla would find some way to 
shield her, let her suffer what she might. 
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When they reached the house some 
women from the neighboring farms had 
pulled up the old man from the hearth 
and had got him on to a big settle, where 
he was struggling between them, breath- 
ing stertorously and looking like death, 
but still not dead, as she had hoped. How 
foolish she had been to leave him there! 
A little force at the right moment, a tap 
of his own oak staff on the right place, 
and he would have been safe and sound, 
out of the way for all time. Now the 
neighbors had got him, and were burning 
feathers, holding lighted paper undér his 
nostrils, and putting to his clenched teeth 
a decoction of herbs and spiders which 
was considered of sufficient virtue to call 
the dead from their graves. 

Tonia shrank from the sight of the 
doubled-up, motionless figure. 

‘He was always so good to me!’’ she 
whimpered. 

She was still horribly afraid; but her 
fear looked like grief, and so passed mus- 
ter for it with her neighbors. 

It was now very late in the day ; the 
sun was setting, and its light streamed 
through the open door of the dwelling- 
house ; outside the cows were lowing, the 
pigs grunting ; their fodder and food had 
been forgotten ; the nightingales sang in 
the myrtle hedge. Over the threshold 
with heavy step returned her parents, 
alone ; they looked crushed to the ground 
with shame and sorrow. When they saw 
the old man they were mute and callous. 
What did that matter? They hoped he 
would die. There would be one mouth 
less to feed. 

‘«Where’s Camilla ?’’ called the women 
and the boys. Tonia alone was silent ; as 
silent as the paralyzed old man. 

‘They’ ve got her,”’ said Dario hoarsely. 
‘« They won't let her out.” 

His wife covered her head with her 
apron and was weeping as she had wept 
all the way from the town. 

Linko had followed them into the room, 
and, without saying a word, had come 
and stood behind Tonia’s shoulder. His 
face was dark and moody. At this junc- 
ture he leaned down behind her and mut- 
tered in her ear, ‘Confess! Confess, 
then. Do you hear?’’ 

She heard, but she did not obey. A 
shiver went over her, and the tan of her 
face grew grayer, that was all. 
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Her father, with his hat dashed on the 
floor and his arms folded, was still filling 
the kitchen with his lamentations. ‘So 
good a girl! So modest, so docile, so 
quiet! A thief? Camilla—my Milla? 
I won’t even believe it. Things look 
black. Oh, they look black! I don’t 
deny it, and the money went out of the 
church-box, too; but that Milla took it, I 
can't believe. I’d as soon believe that 
the Virgin got down off the wal! there and 
did it—may the Holy One forgive me my 
blasphemy !”’ 

‘Confess, you jade!’’ said Linko in 
Tonia’s ear. In the uproar of the women’s 
shouts and sobs, and the noisy weeping 
ef the children, none heard him. The old 
man was struggling violently between 
the arms of those who held him. He 
wanted to say something and could not; 
his toothless jaws were shut tight like 
the teeth of a trap, his eyes started out of 
their sockets ; he was alive but he was 
impotent. Tonia’s eyes watched him with 
fascinated gaze. If he continued para- 
lyzed she would be safe. 

Linko moved away from her and swore 
a fierce oath. 


‘«‘What has she done?’’ asked the 


neighbors and the youths in chorus. 
The father, staring stupidly at the old 

man on the settle, answered : 
‘« She won't speak, they say. 

to the Presto with a ticket to take out a 


She went 


shawl she’d put in, so they say, and it 
seems that the shawl was stolen and the 
police were looking for it, and at the 
Presto it had been ordered to stop it. I 
don’t know-—-she’d given a false name 
with it—so the police took her; and 
they’ve got her, and we couldn’t see 
her; but they said there was no manner 
of doubt of her being in fault, because 
she has nothing to say for herself and 
won’t speak.’’ 

Then he lapsed into silence, and his 
head sank on his breast. 
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‘‘Perhaps she took the money out of 
the church-box, father. But I don’t think 
she would,’’ whimpered Tonia through 
floods of tears. ‘‘ There must be some 
mistake—some dreadful mistake.”’ 

«« Yes, there is a mistake,’’ said the 
voice of Linko, ‘‘and you will set the 
mistake right, Tonia, or I will wring 
your neck like a fowl’s. I saw that 
shawl on your head in the stables; you 
hid it. I'll swear you pawned it the day 
you said you'd been to mass in the Du- 
omo. As to the church-box, I don’t 
know ; but as to the shawl I do. I'll 
take you down to the town to-morrow 
myself and make you confess. You 
cheat, you thief, you jade, sending your 
sister to suffer for you!” 

The struggling, doubled-up form on 
the settle wrested itself out of the 
women’s hold; a thin, strangled voice 
came from under the battered hat ; Non- 
no gasped for breath. 

‘¢Tam not dead—not dead—not yet,”’ 
he said with a faint rattle as of laughter. 
‘“‘T’ll bear witness—against you—Tonia 
—he! he! he !—bought my tobacco and 
grudged it—yah !”’ 

Linko, with his hands on Tonia’s shoul- 
ders, pushed her toward her father. 

‘« Lock her up, Dario,’’ he said sternly. 
‘Lock her up somewhere safe, and to- 
morrow we'll take her down to the town 
and have Camilla out. Love you, you 
jade? Marry you? Faugh! not if there 
wasn’t another girl in the whole wide 
world.”’ 

The old man on the hearth. struggled 
to get free from the restraining hands of 
the women who were trying to minister 
to him. 

‘Shouldn't eat when we can’t earn, 
Tonia, eh? Well, you'll go and eat jail- 
bread, my dear—because you've earned it 
—he ! he !—and you'll tell me how you 
like it, my pretty, eh?” 

Tonia was dumb. 
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ES,”’ said Marindin 
quietly, ««they may 
say they write for 
posterity, but what 
living author beside 
myself does write for 
posterity ?”’ 

This sounded so 
unlike Marindin’s 
modesty that I won- 
dered if the port and 

the paradoxes of our Christmas dinner 
' had got into his head at last. The vet- 

eran than of letters had talked brill- 

iantly, more suo, of many things, most 
| 3 of all, perhaps, of his dead friend, Charles 
Dickens, grown to seem as old-fashioned 
now as Father Christmas himself, to 
whom indeed the author of ‘‘ The Christ- 
mas Carol’’ was not without resemblance. 
Who seemed more surely to have been 
writing Christmas stories for posterity ? 
\ we had asked ourselves musingly, as we 
: discussed the change of temper since the 
days when Dickens or Father Christmas 
might have stood for the Time-Spirit. 
Many good things had Marindin said of 
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Ibsen, and Nietzsche, and the modern 
apostles of self-development, who sneered 
at the gospel of self-sacrifice and at all 
the amiable virtues our infancy had 
drawn from ‘‘The Fairchild Family ”’ 
with its engaging references to Jeremiah 
XVII, 9. But now he was breaking out 
in a new way, and I missed the reassur- 
ing twinkle in his eye. 

“TI think I may, without arrogance, 
claim to be the one author-who has really 
considerable influence with posterity,’ 
he went on, drawing serenely at his cigar 
and adjusting his right leg more comfort- 
ably across the arm of his easy-chair. 
‘Is there any one else whom posterity 
listens: to?’”’ 

I shifted uneasily in my own easy-chair. 
‘‘ What do you mean? ’’ I inquired baldly. 

«Don’t you know I write for the un- 
born ?’’ he counter-queried. 

‘‘But they don’t read you— yet,”’ I 
said, trying to smile. 

‘«My dear fellow! Why I am the best 
read man in Anteland. The unborn swear 
by me! My publishers, Fore & Futurus, 
are simply rolling in promissory notes !’’ 
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‘You've become a theosophist!’’ I 
cried in alarm, for that familiar twinkle 
in his eye had been replaced by a strange 
exaltation. 

‘« And what if I have?”’ 

‘«« Theosophy,’’ I cried scornfully. ‘‘ The- 
ology for atheists! The main contem- 
porary form of the higher foolishness.”’ 

‘The higher foolishness !’’ echoed 
Marindin indignantly. 

‘«« Yes, the foolishness of the fool with 
brains. The brainless fool fulfils hinfself 
in low ways: in alcoholic saturnalia, in 
salvation carnivals, in freethought hys- 
terics, in political bombs. The higher 
foolishness expresses itself in aberrations 
of poetry and art, in table-rapping and 
theosophy, in vegetarianism, and in mys- 
tic calculations about the Beast.”’ 

‘«It is you who are the fool,’’ he replied 
shortly. ‘*Theosophy is true —that is, 
my form of it. Birth is but the name for 
the entry upon this particular form of 
existence. 


‘**Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that rises with us our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.’ 


‘« The unborn preéxist, even 
as the dead persist; and in- 
stead of addressing 
posterity posthu- 
mously and circui- 
tously, I have an- 
ticipated its verdict. 
I have written for 
the unborn direct. 
I have been the apostle of the new eth- 
ics among the prenatal populations, the 
prophet of individualism among the un- 
born.”’ 

‘‘What! You have propagated the 
teaching that free choice must be the 
battle-cry of the future, that the only 
genuine morality is that which is the 
spontaneous outcome of an emancipated 
individuality !”’ 

«« Precisely.’’ 

‘‘But what has free choice to do with 
the unborn ?”’ 

‘‘What has it to do? Great heavens! 
Everything. The battle-cry of the future 
will be free birth.’’ 

‘« Free birth !"’ T echoed. 

‘« Yes—this is what I have been preach- 
ing to the unborn—the choice of their 
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parents before consenting to be born! 
Compulsory birth must be swept away. 
What ! would you sweep away all checks 
upon the individuality of the individual, 
once he is born, would you tear asunder 
all the swaddling bands of our baby civ- 
ilization, would you replace the rules of 
the nursery by the orderly anarchy of 
manhood and womanhood, and yet retain 
such an incoherent anachronism as com- 
pulsory birth, a disability which often 
cripples a man upon the very threshold 
of his career? Without this initial reform 
the individualism of your Ibsens and 
Auberon Herberts becomes a mere simu- 
lacrum, a hollow mockery. If you are to 
develop your individuality, it must be 
your own individuality that you develop, 
not an individuality thrust upon you by 
a couple of outsiders !’’ 

‘‘And you have preached this with 
success ?”’ 

‘« With unheard-of success.”’ 






‘‘Unheard-of, indeed !’’ I muttered 
| sarcastically. 

a ae “In your plane of 

existence!’’ he re- 

torted. «In Ante- 


land the movement 
has spread widely ; 
scarcely a soul but 
has become con- 
vinced of the evils of 
compulsion in this 
most personal mat- 
ter, and of the neces- 
sity of having a voice 
in its own incarna- 
tion. And it is I, moi qui vous parle, 
who have sown the seeds of the revolt 
against our present social arrangements. 
Too long had parents presumed upon the 
ignorance and helplessness of the un- 
born, and upon their failure to combine. 
But now the great wave of emancipation 
which is lifting us all off our feet has 
reached the coming race. And soon the 
old ideal will be nothing but a strangled 
snake by the cradle of Hercules.’’ 
‘‘Why, I never heard of such a thing 
in all my born days !’’ I cried helplessly. 
‘‘ Of course not ; you are more ignorant 
than the babe unborn. You trouble your- 
self about the next world, but as to what 
may be going on in the last world—that 
never enters your head. But for the 
tyranny of outward social forms you and 
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I might have deferred our birth till a 
serener century. Henceforth the dreamer 
of dreams will have only himself to blame 
if he is born out of his due time and called 
upon to set the crooked straight. Job 
himself would have escaped his misfor- 
tunes if he had only had the patience to 
wait. In future, any one who is born in a 
hurry will be a born idiot.”’ 

‘“What! Will the unborn choose the 
time of birth as well as their parents ?”’ 

‘One is implicated in the other. Sup- 
pose the soul wished to be the son of an 
American duke, naturally it would have 
to wait till aristocracy was developed 
across the Atlantic—say some time in the 
next century.’’ 


‘IT see. And is there a public opinion 
in Anteland that regulates private 
action ?”’ 


«Yes; but I have now educated it to 
the higher ethics. It used to be the 
respectable thing to be born of strangers 
without one’s own consent, though at the 
bottom of their souls many persons be- 
lieved this to be sheer immorality, and 
cursed the day they were led to the cradle 
and became the mere playthings of the 
parents who acquired them ; pretty toys 
to be dandled and caressed, just a larger 
variety of doll. But all this is almost 
over—henceforth birth will be considered 
immoral, unless it is spontaneous—the 
outcome of an intelligent selection of 
parents, based on love.’’ 

‘‘On love ?”’ 

‘Yes; should not a child love its father 
and mother? And how can we expect it 
to love people it has never seen, to whom 
it is tied in the most brutal way, without 
a voice in the control of its destinies at 
the absolutely most important turning- 
point of its whole existence ?”’ 

‘True; a child should love its par- 
ents,’’ I conceded. +: But is not the quiet, 
sober affection that springs up after birth, 
an affection founded on mutual associ- 
ation and mutual esteem, better than all 
the tempestuous ardors of prenatal pas- 
sion that may not survive the christen- 
ing.’’ 

‘Ah, that is the good old orthodox 
cant,’’ cried Marindin, puffing out a great 
cloud of smoke. ‘‘ What certainty is there 
this postnatal love would spring up? 
\nd, at any rate, a man would no longer 
be able to blame Providence, if he found 
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himself tied for life to a couple for whom 
he had nothing but loathing and con- 
tempt. Even the adherents of the old 
conception of compulsory childship begin 
to see that the stringency of the filial tie 
needs relaxation. Already it is recog- 
nized that in cases of cruelty the child 
may be divorced from the parent. But 
there is a hopeless incompatibility of tem- 
per and temperament which is not neces- 
sarily attended with cruelty. Drunken- 
ness, lunacy, and criminality should also 
be regarded as valid grounds for divorce, 
the parent being no longer allowed to 
bear the name of the child it has dis- 
honored.”’ 

‘‘ But who shall say,"’ I asked skepti- 
cally, ‘‘ that the new self-appointed gen- 
eration will be happier than the old? 
What guarantee is there that the choice 
of parents will be made with taste and 
discretion ?”’ 

Marindin shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. ‘Come and interview the un- 
born,’’ he said, and fixed his unsmiling 
eye on mine, as though to hypnotize me. 
What happened then I shall never be able 
to explain. I was translated into another 
scale of being, into the last world in fact, 
and just as it is impossible to describe a 
symphony to a deaf mute, or a sunset 
to aman born blind, so it is impossible 
for me to put down in terms of our pres- 
ent consciousness the experiences I went 
through in that earlier prenatal stage of 
existence. What I perceived in Anteland 
must needs be expressed through the 
language of this world, to which in effect 
it bears as true and constant a relation as 
the vibrations of a violin-string to its 
music. I soon gathered that, as Marindin 
had claimed, his doctrines had made con- 
siderable incursions in the last world, and 
that, what was more surprising, in this. 
There seemed to be quite a considerable 
sect of parents spread all through Europe 
and America pledged to respect the rights 
of the unborn, and it was in codperation 
with this enlightened minority—destined 
no doubt in time to become the universal 
church—that the unborn worked. The 
sect embraced many couples of wealth 
and position, and, as was to be expected, 
at the start there had been a rush among 
the unborn for millionaire parents. But 
it was soon discovered that birth for 
money was a mistake ; that it too often 
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led to a spendthrift youth and a bankrupt 
age, and that there was not seldom a 
legacy duty to pay in the shape of hered- 
itary diseases, sometimes amounting to 
as much as two pains in the pound; the 
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gold rush was therefore abating. Birth 
for beauty had also been popular till ex- 
perience demonstrated the insubstanti- 
ability of good looks as a panoply 
throughout life. Gradually the real-con- 
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ditions of earthly happiness were coming 
to be understood. Unborn preachers in 
their unbuilt churches tried in their un- 
spoken sermons to lead souls to the higher 
bodies or to save souls from precipitate 
incarnation. Marindin’s own unwritten 
books sustained Paley’s thesis of the 
essentially equal distribution of happi- 
ness among all classes, and left it for the 
individual soul to decide between the 
realities of toil and the unrealities of 
prosperity. Marindin took the oppor- 
tunity of our presence in Anteland to pay 
a visit to his publishers, Fore & Futurus, 
of whose honesty and generosity he spoke 
in glowing terms. 

Fore received us: he seemed to be a 
thorough gentleman, this unborn pub- 
lisher. He showed us the design for a 
cover to a new ‘Guide to the Selection 
of Parents,’’ which he was about to bring 
out, and which he hoped would become 
the standard work on the subject. I 
gathered that these guides were very 
popular as birthday presents, enabling as 
they did, those just about to be born 


to think once more before making the 


final plunge. The feature of the Fore 
& Futurus guide was the appendix of 
contributions from souls already born, 
whose mistakes might serve to benefit 
those still unattached. 

‘«« But how can there be a guide to such 
a frightful labyrinth?’’ I inquired curi- 
ously. ‘Japhet in search of a father had 
a light task before him compared with the 
selection of one. And it is not only the 
selection of a father, but of a mother! To 
take the outside variations only: the 
father may be handsome, good-looking, 
plain, or ugly ; the mother may be-beau- 
tiful, pretty, plain, or ugly. Any of these 
types of fathers may be paired with any 
of these types of mothers, which makes 
sixteen complications. Then there is 
complexion—fair or dark—which makes 
sixty-four, for you know how, by algebraic 
calculation, every new possibility multi- 
plies into all the others. If one turns to 
mental and moral characteristics one’s 
brain swims to think of the new compli- 
cations incalculably numerous and all 
multiplying into the old physical combi- 
nations. Multiply, furthermore, by all 
the combinations arising from consider- 
ations.of health, money, position, nation- 
ality, religion, order of birth whether as 
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first, second, or thirteenth child, and the 
strongest intellect reels and breaks down. 
Even now I have not enumerated all the 
possibilities ; for the ‘total would have to 
be doubled for the contingency of sex, 
since I presume birth would not be abso- 
lutely free, unless it included the right 
of choosing one’s sex. 

‘«To take a concrete instance of the em- 
barrassment which free birth would bring 
and of the invidious distinctions that 
would have to be made. Which is the 
better lot—to be the third daughter of a 
nineteenth-century, healthy, ugly, penni- 
less, clever, middle-aged, moral, free- 
thinking German baron by a beautiful, 
rich, stupid, plebeian Spanish dancer, 
with one child by a previous marriage, 
and a tendency to consumption ; or the 
second son of a twentieth-century Ameri- 
can duke, unhealthy, uncultured, hand- 
some, chaste, ritualist, elderly and poor, 
by an English heiress, ugly, low-born, 
low church, ill-bred, intellectual, with a 
silly and only semi-detached mother ? 
But this would be a problem of unreal sim- 
plicity, bearing as much relation to actu- 
ality as the first law of motion to the 
flight of a bird, for your choice would lie 
not between one pair and another but 
among all possible pairs."’ 

‘‘All existing pairs possible to you,” 
corrected Marindin. « People manage to 
choose husbands and wives, though ac- 
cording to your computation the whole of 
the opposite sex would have to be ex- 
amined and selected from. In practice 
the choice is narrowed down to a few in- 
dividuals. So with the choice of parents 
—most are already snapped up, monopo- 
lized, or mortgaged, or contracted for, and 
you have either to choose from the leav- 
ings or postpone your birth, and bide your 
time a century ortwo. But the problem 
is greatly simplified by the P. C.”’ 

‘¢ What is the P. C. ?”? I murmured. 

‘The Parental Certificate, of course. 
Throughout the terrestrial branch of our 
sect no one is eligible for parentage who 
doesnot possess it. It is given only to 
those who have passed the P. D., or Par- 
ents’ Degree examination, and supple- 
ments the old P. L., or Parents’ License, 
which was openly bought and sold.”’ 

«« And the qualifications ?’’ 

‘«Oh, very elementary. The candidate 
is required to pass an exam. (both written 
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and oral) in the training of the young, 
and to be certified of sound mind in sound 
body. The P. L. itself has been trans- 
formed into a license to keep one, two, or 
more children, according to means.”’ 

‘« You see our guide deals merely with 
the great typical pairs,’ explained the 
publisher. «‘ What Aristotle did for logic, 
our author has done for birth. He only 
pretends to give general categories. Aris- 
totle could not guarantee a man shall rea- 
son properly, nor can any individual be 
infallibly inspired to the wisest choice of 
parentage. Of course the photographs 
of parents are of great service to the un- 
born who are thinking of settling down.”’ 

‘‘ How do they get to see them ?”’ 

‘Oh, as soon as a couple passes the 
P. D. and receives the P. C., they appear 
in the illustrated papers—especially the 
ladies’ papers. ‘ Graduates of the Week’ 
is the heading. And then there is the 
P. T.—the Pathological Tree.’’ 

I looked at the publisher in perplexity. 

«‘Gracious! I forget this is your first 
visit to Anteland,’’ he said apologetically. 
‘ook ! Here are some P. T.’s my lawyer 
has just been looking over for me, the 
property of parents whose advertisements 
for children I have been answering. My 
friends are rather anxious I should in- 
carnate.”’ 

I surveyed the parchment roll with 
curiosity. It was a tree, on the model of 
a genealogical tree, but tracing the hy- 
gienic record of the family. 

‘‘In our sect,’’ said Marindin impres- 
sively, ‘‘it will become the pride of the 
family to have an unblemished pedigree, 
and any child who gets himself born into 
such a family will do so with the respon- 
sibility of carrying on the noble tradition 
of the house and living up to the sanitary 
scutcheon—santé oblige. When children 
begin to be fastidious about the families 
they are born into, parents will have to 
improve or die childless. And, as the 
love of offspring springs eternal in the 
human breast, this will have an immense 
influence upon the evolution of the race 
to higher goals. I do not know any force 
of the future on which we can count more 
hopefully than on the refinement result- 
ing from the struggle for offspring and 
the survival ‘of the fittest to be parents. 
Undesirable families will become extinct. 
The unborn will subtly mold the born 
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to higher things. Childlessness will be- 
come again what it was in the Orient: a 
shame and a reproach.”’ 

«Yes,’’ assented the publisher, smooth- 
ing out the P. T.’s. «‘ The old unreasoned 
instinct and repugnance will be put ona 
true basis when it is seen that childless- 
ness is a proof of unworthiness—a brand 
of failure.’ 

‘‘As old-maidenhood is, less justly, 
to-day,’’ I put in. 

‘¢Quite so,’’ said Marindin eagerly. 
‘‘In their anxiety to be worthy of selec- 
tion by posterity, parents will rise to 
heights of health and holiness of which 
our sick generation does not dream. If 
they do not—woe tothem! They will be 
remorselessly left to die out without issue. 
The change has begun ; our sect is spread- 
ing fast. In the course of a century or 
two, physical and mental deformities will 
vanish from the earth.’’ His eye flashed 
prophetic fire. 

«So soon?’’ I said, with a skeptical 
smile. 

‘«‘ How could they survive?’’ Marindin 
inquired, scathingly. 

‘(Is it likely any of us would consent 
to be born hunchbacks?”’’ broke in the 
publisher, «‘or to enter families with 
hereditary gout? Would any sane Ante- 
lander put himself under the yoke of 
animal instincts or tendencies to drink ? 
Ah, here isa bibiflous grandfather !’’ and 
he tossed one of the P. T.’s disdainfullv 
aside, though I observed that the old 
gentleman in question had been an Eng- 
lish earl. 

‘But, Mr. Fore,’’ I protested, « will all 
the unborn attach such importance to the 
pathological pedigree as youdo? What 
power will make them train up their par- 
ents in the way they should go?” 

‘« The greatest power on earth,’’ broke 
in Marindin, ‘‘ the power of selfishness— 
backed by education. Enlightened self- 
ishness is all that is needed to bring about 
the millennium. The selfishness of to-day 
is so stupid. Let the unborn care only 
for their own skins and they will improve 
the parents, and be well brought up them- 
selves by the good parents they have 
selected.’’ 

‘«But come now, Mr. Fore,’’ I said. 
‘‘The new system has been partially at 
work, I understand, for some time. Do 
you assure me, on your word of honor as 
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an unborn publisher, that the filial fran- 
chise has been invariably exercised wisely 
and well?’’ 

‘«« Of course not,”’ interrupted Marindin. 
‘‘Haven’t I already told you there has 
been much fumbling and experimenta- 
tion, some souls being born for money, 
and some for beauty, and some for po- 
sition. But pioneers must always suffer 
—for the benefit of those who come after.”’ 

‘‘Certainly there have been rash and 
improvident births,’’ admitted the pub- 
lisher. ‘‘ Hasty births, premature births, 
secret births, morganatic births, illegiti- 
mate births, and every variety of infelici- 
tous intrusion upon your planet. The 
rash are born too early, the cautious too 
late ; some even repent on the very brink 
of birth and elect to be still-born. But in 
the majority of cases birth is the outcome 
of mature deliberation, a contract entered 
into with a full sense of the responsibili- 
ties of the situation.’’ 

‘‘ But what do you understand by ille- 
gitimate birth ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ The selection of parents not possess- 
ing the P.C. There are always eccentric 
spirits who would defy the dearest and 
most sacred institutions organized by 
society for its own protection. We are 
gradually creating a public opinion to 
discountenance such breaches of the law, 
and such perils to the commonweal, sub- 
versive as they are of all our efforts to 
promote the general happiness and _holi- 
ness. Even in your uncivilized commu- 
nities,’’ continued the publisher, «these 
unlicensed and illegitimate immigrants 
are stamped with lifelong opprobrium 
and subjected to degrading disabilities, 
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how much infamy should then attach to 
them when the sin they are born in is 
their own !’’ 

«A lesser degree of illegitimacy,”’ 
added Marindin, «‘is to be born into a 
family already containing the full num- 
ber it is licensed for. This happens par- 
ticularly in rich families, introductions 
into which are naturally most sought 
after. It is still a moot point whether 
the birth should be legitimatized on the 
death of one of the other children.”’ 

‘‘But it is the indirect results that I 
look forward to most,’’ he went on after a 
pause. ‘For example, the solution of 
Nihilism in Russia.’’ 

‘‘What has that to do with the un- 
born ?”’ I asked, quite puzzled. 

‘* Don’t you see that the Czarship will 
die out ?”’ 

‘« How so?”’ 

‘‘No one will risk being born into the 
imperial family. I should say that birth 
within four degrees of consanguinity of 
the Czar would be so rare that it would 
come to be regarded as criminal.’’ 

‘Yes, that and many another question 
will be solved quite peacefully,’’ said the 
publisher. ‘* You saw me reject .a noble 
grandfather : the growth of democratic 
ideals among us must ultimately abolish 
hereditary aristocracy. So, too, the ques- 
tion of second marriages and the de- 
ceased wife’s sister may be left to the 
taste and ethical standards of the unborn, 
who can easily, if they choose, set their 
faces against such unions.”’ 

‘« You see the center of gravity would 
be shifted to the prenatal period,’’ ex- 
plained Marindin, ‘‘when the soul is 
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more liable to noble influences. The 
moment the human being is born it is 
definitely molded ; all your training can 
only modify the congenital cast. But the 
real potentialities are in the unborn. 
While there is not life there is hope. 
When you commence to educate the child 
it is already too late. But if the great 
forces of education are brought to bear 
upon the unformed, you may bring all 
high qualities to birth. Think, for in- 
stance, how this will contribute to the 
cause of religion. The unborn will sim- 
ply eliminate the false religions by re- 
fusing to be born into them. Persuade 
the unborn, touch f/hem, convert them / 
You, Iam sure, Mr. Fore,’’ he said, turn- 
ing to the worthy publisher, « would 
never consent to be born into the wrong 
religion !”’ 

‘« Not if hell-fire was the penalty of an 
unhappy selection,’’ replied Mr. Fore. 

«Of course not,’’ said Marindin. « Mis- 
sionaries have always flown in the face 
of psychology. Henceforward, more- 
over, Jews will be converted at a period 
more convenient for baptism.’’ 

‘We hope to mold politics, too,”’ 
added the publisher, ‘by boycotting 
certain races and replenishing others.’’ 

‘ Yes,’’ cried Marindin, ‘it is my hope 
that by impregnating the unborn with a 
specific set of prejudices, they might be 
induced to settle in particular countries, 
and I cannot help thinking that patriotism 
would be more intelligent when it was vol- 
untary : self-imposed from admiration of 
the ideals and history of a particular peo- 
ple. Indeed this seems to me absolutely 
the only way in which reason can be 
brought to bear on the great war question, 
for in lieu of that loud eloquence of Wool- 
wich infants there would be exercised the 
silent pressure of the unborn, who could 
simply annihilate an undesirable nation 
or decimate an offensive district. Surely 
this would be the most rational way of 
settling the ever-menacing Franco-Prus- 
sian quarrel.”’ 

‘«T observe already a certain anti-Gallic 
feeling in Anteland,’’ put in the publisher. 
‘A growing disinclination to be born in 
France, if not a preference for being made 
in Germany. But these things belong to 
la haute politique.’’ 

‘* My own suspicion is,’’ I ventured to 
suggest, ‘‘that there is a growing disin- 
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clination to be born anywhere, and this 
new privilege of free choice will simply 
bring matters to aclimax. Your folks, 
confronted by the endless problem of 
choosing their own country and century, 
their own family and their own religion, 
will dilly-dally, and shilly-shally, and 
put off birth so long that they will never 
change their condition at all. They will 
come to the conviction that it is better 
not to be born; better to bear the evils 
that they know than fly to others that 
they know not of. What if the immigra- 
tion of destitute little aliens into our 
planet ceased altogether ?”’ 

Marindin shrugged his shoulders, and 
there came into his face that indescribable 
look of the hopeless mystic. 

‘‘ Then humanity would reach its goal : 
it would come naturally and gently to an 
end. The euthanasia of the race would 
be accomplished, and the purified planet, 
cleansed of wickedness at last, would take 
up its part again in the chorus of the 
spheres. But like most ideals, I fear this is 
but a pleasant dream.’’ Then, as the pub- 
lisher turned away to replace the P. T.’s 
in a safe, he added softly: « Intelligence 
is never likely to be so widely diffused in 
Anteland that the masses would fight shy 
of birth. There would always bea suf- 
ficient proportion of unborn fools left who 
would prefer the palpabilities of bodily 
form to the insubstantialities of prenatal 
existence. Between you and me, our 
friend the publisher is extremely anxious 
to be published.” 

«« And yet he seems intelligent enough,”’ 
I urged. 

«Ah, well, it cannot be denied that 
there are some lives decidedly worth 
living, and our friend Fore will probably 
bring up his parents to the same profes- 
sion as himself.”’ 

«¢ No doubt there would always be com- 
petition for the best births,’’ I observed, 
smiling. 

«« Yes,’’ replied Marindin sadly. «‘ The 
struggle for existence will always con- 
tinue among the unborn.”’ 

Suddenly a thought set me agrin. 
‘‘Why, what difference can the choice of 
parents make after all?’’ I cried. ‘*Sup- 
pose you had picked my parents—you 
would have been I, and I should be some- 
body else, and somebody else would be 
you. And there would be the three of 
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us, just the same as now,”’ and I chuckled I opened my eyes wide in astonish- 
aloud. ment, and saw him buried in an easy- 

“You seem to have had pleasant chair, with a book in his hand and two 
dreams, old man,’’ replied Marindin. tears rolling down his cheeks. 


But his voice sounded strange and far- ‘«T’ve been reading of Tiny Tim while 
away. you snoozed,’’ he said apologetically. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
RHYMED ACROSTICS. 


By WILL HILL 


CHRISTMAS, come and bring again 
Holly-berries all aglow, 

Roving minstrel’s merry strain, 

Ivy-wreath and mistletoe, 

Sweet reunions, friendly faces, 

Tender thoughts ; bring, too, for me 

My lady’s kiss and fond embraces, 

And thy poet I will be, 

Singing oft in measures soft of love and thee! 


Christmas, monarch of the year, 

Haste and spread thy wonted cheer: 

Rock the steeples, bid each bell 

Iron-tongued thy tidings tell : 

Sorrow strangle, nurse content, 

Tune all hearts to merriment ! 

Mirth is brief, and care will wait 

At the threshold soon or late, 

So scare him out with song and shout beyond the gate! 
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NARRATIVE OF SIR ROBERT HARTON. 


ARLY the following morning, a note 
was brought asking me to breakfast 

with the Senior Governor. I hurriedly 
finished my bath, and was carried off 
by two of my guards to a still higher 
level of the palace where I found Mar-Nol- 
Fay awaiting me. The breakfast -table 
was laid in a sort of turret, the sides of 
which were composed entirely of heavy 
plate-glass. The turret projected from one 
of the corners of the building, command- 
ing a view of the plain below even more 
extensive than that which had greeted 
me from the mountain-top, and as much 
more interesting, as it brought out into 
closer detail the surrounding scene. We 
stood for some moments turning from 
point to point in admiration of the grand 
picture below, while my host called my 
attention to the chief objects of interest. 

As we took our places at the break fast- 
table, Mar-Nol-Fay explained that while 
the Board of Governors felt it their duty 
to enforce capital punishment in my case, 
they did so with the greatest reluctance 
and regret. Only the interests of the 
entire nation could justify such a step. 
They desired to make the intervening 
week as pleasant as possible. 

Notwithstanding my impending fate, I 
was filled with curiosity as to the origin 
of this people separated by so many thou- 
sands of miles from other civilizations. 
My host was in a communicative mood, 
and I could not resist asking the ques- 
tion as to how and when this nation came 
into being, and by what means it had 
been maintained for so long a period 
without any knowledge of it coming to 
the outer world. 

‘« We date back our existence as a peo 
ple,’’ replied the governor, ‘‘ about two 
hundred and fifty years. An English 
ship, having on board a band of religious 
enthusiasts seeking to escape persecution, 
sailed from England toward the close of 
the year 1642. In the beginning of the 
following year a Dutch vessel, with a 
similar party, also set sail for America. 
By a curious coincidence, both of these 
were driven by great storms to the south- 
ward, partly dismasted, and getting into 


the ocean currents which pass around the 
Saragossa, drifted onward untilthey finally 
found themselves, after enduring many 
dangers and privations, at the mouth of 
the Congo river. The English ship ar- 
rived on the roth of April, and ten days 
later the Dutch cast anchor in the vi- 
cinity. Both ships set to work to refit ; 
meanwhile there was friendly intercourse 
between the two vessels. By the time the 
repairs were completed, the colonists had 
arrived at the determination to find a 
home upon the banks of the river at 
the mouth of which they were then 
anchored. 

‘It would be too long a story,’’ con- 
tinued the governor, ‘‘to enter upon the 
details of their arrival at Virland. More 
than a year was occupied in making 
their way from this point to the great 
plateau encircled by the Myas moun- 
tains, which you can see out of the 
west window, and which you must have 
crossed. Under the favorable conditions 
of climate and soil which prevail here, 
the colonists prospered wonderfully. 
With their firearms they quickly drove 
the savages beyond the mountains, and 
by carefully guarding the two exits per- 
manently prevented their return. With 
no enemies to guard against, and everv 
advantage that nature could give, is it 
surprising that the colonists increased 
in numbers and wealth ? 

‘‘For more than a century anda half 
the conditions along the Congo prevented 
even the most adventurous from having 
access to the outer world. Two parties 
who sought to return to the coast, about 
the beginning of the present century, 
were massacred by natives. A law was 
then passed making it a capital offense to 
either enter or leave Virland, and guards 
were placed on duty to enforce this 
edict.’’ 

I felt curious to know under what form 
of government the colonists had begun 
their life in the new land. 

‘‘Oh, there have been many changes,”’ 
replied the governor, ‘the central idea 
of a republic running through all of 
them, but at times ina form so far re- 



















































moved from the ideal republic that it 
might just as well have been called any- 
thing else.”’ 

‘* But you seem to have made marvel- 
ous progress in science and the mechani- 
cal arts. Have your people worked out 
these things unaided by European knowl- 
edge?”’ 

‘‘ Not altogether, although great prog- 
ress had been made, when, in 1852, an 
American with a small party of natives 
penetrated the cafion, which is our most 
exposed point of entrance from the west, 
and which at that time was less securely 
guarded than at present. He was brought 
prisoner to this city and condemned to 
death, but his sentence was afterward 
commuted to life imprisonment. Subse- 
quently he was made a professor at our 
chief university, and being a man of fine 
education and unusual scientific attain- 
ments, was able to place in our hands his 
entire range of knowledge in the scien- 
tific and mechanical fields. 

‘‘From this time on the development 
of our material resources proceeded with 
gigantic strides. Within ten years after 
the arrival of the American, so great 
was the increase of wealth consequent 
upon the application of steam-power, that 
production of all kinds was more than 
doubled. A few men who came into 
close personal contact with the foreigner, 
availed themselves of his information, 
and before the general public had any 
comprehension of what was involved, 
charters had been granted by the national 
Virbund which gave the control of the 
most important inventions into the hands 
of a small clique, numbering less than 
fifty men. 

«But this was only the beginning of 
their power. Through the fortunes thus 
easily acquired, they were enabled to se- 
cure control of mining, the mineral oil, 
transportation, street railways, and many 
other interests, upon which the public 
were dependent, but upon which they 
were ready to pay hundreds of millions 
of profits so long asthe collection was 
ingeniously levied, or the tax made in 
sums so small as to be inappreciable to 
the millions who preferred to pay rather 
than contend. 

«The social transformation which 
took place as the result of this concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of the few 
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was simply inconceivable. Men of marked 
managerial but of indifferent ethical 
powers seized the opportunity to obtain 
their share of the plunder of the nation’s 
wealth. Some saw their chance for a di- 
vision by threatening from their seats in 
the legislative halls those already in pos- 
session. Judges on the bench were dazzled 
by the temptation to suddenly acquire 
wealth in return for favors extended. 
Men of marked probity in the journalism 
of the day were subjected to showers of 
abuse at the hands of a newly -arisen 
press, organized for the purpose of crush- 
ing out all freedom of speech or criti- 
cism calculated to interfere with their 
plans upon the public. The most out- 
rageous measures were praised without 
stint, or by an artful system of pretended 
opposition the people were so hoodwinked 
and cajoled that they joyfully assented to 
measures calculated to rivet upon them- 
selves chains long since forged for use 
when their freedom should be gone. 

‘As a consequence of these rapid 
changes whole classes of people were 
converted from lives of comfort to those 
of distressful toil. The rapid alteration 
in the methods of production threw other 
numerous classes almost entirely out of 
employment. The competition for work 
became keen : life assumed an intensity 
before unknown, and thousands unable 
to secure even the most illy paid labor, 
wandered aimless from town to town, 
always hoping that the adjoining county 
might offer that chance of life which 
they were denied in their own homes.”’ 

«« Permit me to interrupt you,’’ I inter- 
posed. ‘I should like to ask regarding 
the religion of Virland at this time.”’ 

«« Certainly ; that was the most curious 
phase, perhaps, of the upheaval. Re- 
ligion of the fourteenth century might 
be said to have been in a period of ren- 
naissance during the time when the things 
which I have just described were happen- 
ing. Its ministers prospered as never 
before. Magnificent temples were erected 
by private donation. Endowments were 
common ; charities were bequeathed for- 
tunes, and the ceremonial of the churches 
assumed a gorgeousness and magnificence 
that the world had probably never before 
witnessed— unless we go back to the 
temples of Rome under Nero and Ca- 
ligula. Beggars stood in scores at the 
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church doors in obedience to the con- 
struction placed upon Christ’s words, 
‘the poor ye have always with you,’ and 
to enable the virtuous rich to enjoy the 
earned pleasures of comforting their less 
fortunate brethren by a distribution of 
alins. 

‘* As you know, we brought with us the 
Christian religion when we came to Vir- 
land. But you would be unable to con- 
ceive of the doctrines which were prac- 
tised in the name of the merciful and 
loving Redeemer. For example, in one 
of our cities in which the churches were 
most numerous and costly, and the peo- 
ple out of employment most numerous 
and unhappy, a religious procession took 
place in the year 1868. Hunger had made 
the unemployed desperate. During their 
long period of enforced idleness these 
men, who numbered in their ranks not a 
few educated persons, had been doing 
some of that crude kind of thinking which 
one might expect from such classes. There 
is nothing that quickens a man’s percep- 
tion of philosophical half-truths like hun- 
ger. Asa consequence, upon the appear- 
ance of the procession, it was surrounded 
by acrowd. A famous preacher of one of 
the richer churches walked solemnly out. 
He was recognized by the crowd, who 
shouted : ‘We want work, not sermons.’ 
The police clubbed the crowd. They be- 
came resentful. The military were called 
out. The crowd continued stubborn. 
There was no Peter there to stay the hand 
of the servant of the high priest. 

‘Well, no matter about the details. 
The end of it all was fifty-nine bodies of 
dead rioters who had confused the church 
with the responsibilities of the civil gov- 
ernment, 

‘‘T hope you will not confound,’’ con- 
tinued the governor, ‘‘ the position of true 
religion with the stand taken by ecclesi- 
asticism in Rome. In Jerusalem there were 
high priests who were corrupted by power: 
there were popes who sowed corruption 
broadcast among ecclesiastical bodies ; a 
church supported by the state gave rise 
to the confusion in the minds of French 
republicans ; a clergy supported by tithes 
and livings has made religion, if I mis- 
take not, something without vitality in 
your own country.”’ 

I hastened to assure the governor that 
not for a moment did I fail to distinguish 
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between the live, earnest, active practice 
of Christ’s teaching and the indistinct, 
half-hearted, mechanical religion which 
is much the same whether turning a 
prayer-wheel in Thibet or drawing a 
monthly stipend in France or Germany 
or standing in pompous row in an Eng- 
lish cathedral. 

‘**Abcut the year 1870, statisticians 
estimated that one-fifth of all the acres 
of Virland was in the hands of one hun- 
dred men, another fifth in the hands of 
five hundred men, two-fifths more in the 
hands of three thousand families, leav- 
ing one-fifth to be divided among the 
nineteen and a half millions who com- 
posed the population of the country at 
that time. The situation at the end of 
the year 1872 may be briefly summed up 
as follows: 

‘« Wages, while nominally higher, were 
eaten up by the charges which were 
placed upon them through rentals in the 
cities, transportation charges, and taxes 
upon the price of necessities controlled 
by individuals or companies. Tramps 
abounded. The struggle for existence 
had become so keen that voters could 
be bought at a much lower rate than 
sheep. A man considered himself lucky 
if he had anything to sell—even a vote. 
Women, in despair before a hopeless 
poverty, turned to prostitution, so that 
the great cities were filled with the un- 
fortunate. 

‘The press was entirely controlled, 
either directly or indirectly, by the men 
who held three-fifths of the soil and had 
control of transportation. In the leading 
cities they owned the great papers bya 
combination of millions. They might 
seem to quarrel. There were many local 
jealousies among the editors. But upon 
certain subjects they were unanimous. 
You have possibly in your country still 
the Punch and Judy show. The little 
figures jump at each other furiously, 
strike, fly back, and renew the attack. 
But when the hand on the wire wills it, 
their fury changes: a new figure comes 
upon the scene: they all unite in a thor- 
oughly unanimous sort of way in an at- 
tack upon the new figure. No matter 
how deft the manipulation, you always 
feel that there is a hand upon the wires. 

‘‘ With the country press, direct owner- 
ship was not necessary ; railway passes, 





















small offices, and the importance which 
comes to the man in a village who is 
known to be representative of the powers 
that be ; these were sufficient to make the 
control secure. 

«Lastly, the people themselves had 
grown servile. They had become a peo- 
ple of < tips.’ 

‘««The waiter in the restaurant took 
tips. 

‘The clerk who bought a bill of goods 
for his employer took tips. 

‘« The employee who approved a piece 
of machinery, or recommended to his em- 
ployer the use of material, took tips. 

‘« The policeman took tips, and winked 
at crime. 

«The petty court-officers, for favors 
rendered, took tips. 

‘« The judge on the bench took tips. 

‘The legislator in the national Virbund 
took tips. 

‘‘Not a few great officials on the ad- 
ministrative side of government grew un- 
accountably wealthy and it was whispered 
that even they took tips. 

‘« The struggling must have some way 
of revenge upon those in possession. 
They revenged themselves by tips. 

‘«Tipping had become a broadspread, 
deeply-rooted, well-recognized national 
custom. Servants in the great houses no 
longer received wages. ‘They were en- 
gaged at a merely nominal sum and de- 
pended upon the guests and tradesmen 
for tips sufficient to make good what had 
formerly been recognized as proper sal- 
aries, 

‘«What could be the end of such con- 
ditions except servility? Freedom was no 
longer anything but an empty name. 
Freedom of speech was suppressed among 
the lower classes directly by policemen’s 
clubs. Among the higher, indirectly by 
personal attack through the press, by the 
iron hand of financial influences upon 
those who had important interests at 
stake, or by the stili stronger factor of 
social ostracism. 

“Tt was marvelous the organization 
which these few men had perfected at this 
time. They held the pebble, and Virland 
was the pool of water: when the pebble 
dropped, its force expended itself in ever- 
widening circles until the extremest 
boundary had been reached and every 
human molecule shaken, and moved, and 
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rocked, and thrown back by the force of 
that little pebble dropped so noiselessly 
into the center of the pool. 
‘Meanwhile, thinking men who loved 
their country and wished well to their 
fellow-men, had been organizing in every 


part of Virland. They clearly recognized 
the direction of the times, and saw that 
unless something were done to check the 
existing tendencies, not only would every 
vestige of democracy shortly disappear, 
but the oligarchic despotism now being 
constructed upon its ruins would become 
too formidable to permit of attack. 

‘At first, the ablest of these men had 
appeared in the public prints in defense 
of free institutions and the natural rights 
ofhumanity. But one after another they 
had been beaten down with obloquy, or 
held up to ridicule, and their private 
business wrecked. They encountered 
such disaster as comes to those in the 
ranks of a forlorn hope. They found that 
they were only throwing themselves 
desperately against the escarpment of 
banded power to be shot down merci- 
lessly ; or at most, perhaps, permitted to 
drag themselves away from the struggle, 
maimed for life. 

«After a time they had resorted to or- 
ganization, and in each one of the twenty- 
six states into which the territory of Vir- 
land was subdivided, there had grown up 
assemblies of disinterested and deter- 
mined men which had been steadily in- 
creasing until they had become formid- 
able, not merely from their intellectual 
strength, but also from their numbers. 

‘‘It was one of the remarkable contra- 
dictions to be found in the life of that 
period, that while the daily journals were 
absolutely under the control of those in- 
dividuals to whose malign influences the 
degeneration of all classes of people was 
chiefly to be ascribed, the actual editors 
and working staffs were individually fully 
alive te the situation. When encountered 
at private tables or in journalistic clubs, 
where they felt safe to speak without 
reservation, they did not hesitate to give 
utterance to the most unrestricted expres- 
sions of disgust at the rottenness of the 
times. The majority of them had become 
pessimistic. I remember being present in 
1868 at a dinner given at the Shining 
Lamp Club, where all discussions of pub- 
lic questions took on a tone of humorous 
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hopelessness that was saddening. The 
conversation might have been held during 
the American Civil war in the Libby 
prison of which I have read, where a 
party of officers had drawn lots to select 
the ten who were to be shot at day- 
break, and where they sat chaffing with 
that reckless jollity which men will as- 
sume even in the most desperate straits. 

‘‘In 1871 these organizations, which 
were known as the ‘Toimoietlui,’ had 
agreed upon a general meeting to be held 
in a mountain city of one of the outlying 
states where the population was thin and 
largely agricultural, and where the pov- 
erty of the people enabled them to escape 
that close police surveillance maintained 
in the wealthier centers of population. 
Nearly a thousand delegates, represent- 
ing organizations having a membership 
of several hundred thousands, met on a 
given day on a hillside in the open air. 

‘‘ This was the beginning of the revolu- 
tion which changed the whole civil at- 
mosphere of Virland. The representations 
in attendance were not drawn from the 
ranks of those whose positions were hope- 
less. On the contrary, while perhaps 
half were of the moderately well-to-do, 
the other half represented large interests, 
and were not only men capable of rising 
superior to purely selfish considerations, 
but of taking that more extended view of 
affairs which recognizes the intimate con- 
nection between classes and the depen- 
dence every man must have upon his 
fellows. 

‘‘T need not bore you with the details 
of this convention. I should like to read 
to you, however, some extracts from the 
speech of one of those who afterward be- 
came prominent. It will give you an 
idea of the feeling and condition of the 
times.’’ 

The governor went to a library-case at 
the end of the apartment. Taking down 
a volume, he returned to his seat and 
read : 

*** We have come here to-day to revolu- 
tionize the conditions which oppress hu- 
manity. Inquiry into the history of man- 
kind leaves in our minds the belief that 
whatever has been the fate of the repub- 
lics, monarchies, or despotisms of the 
past, no parallel to the present can be 
found in any age. Men of unhappy lot in 
centuries past have dreamed of Utopias ; 
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people have risen against tyrants; phil- 
osophers have devised systems of democ- 


racy. But Utopia dwindled into thin air, 
and its author laid his head upon the 
block because he dared dream : the peo- 
ples have prevailed by bloodshed only to 
be reconquered by dalliance and schem- 
ing: the philosophers have seen their 
democracy filtered through senates and 
consuls back into tyrannies more galling 
and more hopeless than the original des- 
potism. 

«« «Nevertheless, we have no reason for 
discouragement ; the conditions of the 
past were different from those of to-day. 
It is impossible that mankind, standing in 
the light which the science and invention 
of the nineteenth century cast alike over 
the material and the ideal, should longer 
continue to regard with satisfaction a 
competitive system so wasteful of human 
energy, so ruinous to the best effort, so 
destructive of nobler qualities, so fruitful 
of misery and unhappiness to all classes 
of mankind. 

‘+++ To what end does such a system exist? 
Who are the beneficiaries? Are they our 
rich men whose money removes their chil- 
dren from intellectual life and carries 
them down a career of ease and self- 
gratification? They are certainly not the 
very poor who grope through the dark- 
ness of direst poverty, each day rendered 
miserable by the terror that to-morrow 
may hold for them neither food nor shel- 
ter, and that after a life of unduly hard 
toil, old age may bring no promise of 
comfort or rest. Men and women who, 
when they have time to think—if, in- 
deed, long hours of slavish labor have 
left them that faculty—see in the grave 
their only hope of peace. 

‘«*«We must turn then to our so-called 
intellectual classes for the triumph of this 
civilization. Here, again, this frightful 
system of competition steps in. A good 
exhibition of its workings is made in the 
literary world. It takes the literary man, 
throws him into chains, and forces him 
to turn out a mass of stuff, not his best 
thought, but rather his most voluminous 
rambiings, in response to the cry of ‘ten 
thousand words at fifty dollars per thou- 
sand.’ From the hour that he hears this 
cry he deserts philosophy, and rushes 
through life intent only on the pursuit 
of the dollar. 








««* Then, again, the lawyer: the man of 
thought, who would be an aid to the 
administration of justice in any properly 
regulated community, but who is now 
an incubus weighing each year more 
heavily upon his fellow-men. He quickly 
discovers that he is in competition just 
asmuch as if he were one of a pack 
of hungry Russian wolves with a dead 
body in their midst. He must snatch, and 
snarl, and seize his share, or presently he 
will be without food, and, too weak longer 
to protect himself, in turn become the 
victim. His aspirations for justice go 
down under the weary formulas of prac- 
tice and precedent. In the absence of 
cases where he may stand in defense 
of right, he must be content to do the 
labor incident to an ignoble pettifog- 
ging, bred of law so complex and obscure 
that it might almost have originated with 
law-makers whose first interest was the 
creation of a legal profession. 

««« Take the inventor : the man of genius, 
who should find his delight in the solu- 
tion of difficult problems, in blessing his 
fellow-men with the results of his fullest 
powers, or in receiving the appreciation due 
one who has it in his power to confer such 
widespread benefits. While the first flush 
of early victories in science is still upon 
his brow, the inventor finds himself in 
the midst of a hungry horde who would 
seize the benefits of his labor. For a while 
his ingenuity is taxed in fighting the 
lawsuits which are a part of the compet- 
itive system, and thenceforth his brain 
is paralyzed by his exertions to protect 
his personal belongings from the snap- 
ping company in which he lives. He is 
but a wolf in the pack, and his inven- 
tion is the carcass over which they snarl. 
His competition is no longer in great in- 
vention, but in preventing mankind from 
enjoying the fullest benefits of his dis- 
coveries. His reputation is dimmed by 
the calumnies that are circulated during 
his many legal fights, and he dies an 
overworked, discontented, and unhappy 
Ilan. 

‘ «Take the case of great administrative 
talent. Under the hands of such genius 
the methods of manufacture might be 
simplified, of transportation reduced to a 
minimum, or of distribution centralized. 
Every one familiar with manufacturing 
or railroading knows how a strong mind 
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concentrated upon a given situation may 
revolutionize methods and work wonders 
in economy. But this genius, like his 
brother in intellectual fields, is also the 
victim of the system of competition. In- 
stead of studying the methods with the 
idea of saving for the commonwealth, he 
takes the position of a general in com- 
mand of an army hired to fight the pub- 
lic interests. His days and nights are 
spent in stratagems always having in 
view the seizing of property belonging 
either to a rival corporation or to the in- 
dividual citizen. The president of a great 
railway system, whose mind should be 
concentrated upon the development of 
the country through which his lines 
run, finds his time consumed in plans of 
conflict with rival organizations, or in the 
manipulation of stocks in interests, but 
too often at variance with those of the 
general stockholder. At an early age his 
health is destroyed by overwork, and, 
too late, he seeks the rest he has prom- 
ised himself, only to find his maladies 
incurable ; perhaps he heaps up riches at 
the expense of his stockholders or his 
workmen to bestow them later in public 
benefactions; or, seeking to reconcile 
high ideals of democracy with conform- 
ity to the practice of the time, becomes 
an object of ridicule, and finally passes 
away unhonored and unregretted. Yet 
such a man, under a different system, 
might have been of inestimable value to 
his fellows, his life brightened by honors 
won, and prolonged to old age because 
unsubjected to the fierce strain of com- 
petitive labor. 

«««There is no profession and no trade 
upon which the blight of competition does 
not lay its corrupting hand. The man of 
kindly heart who engages in trade or 
manufacture, finds that he must obey the 
precedents regulating the hours and wages 
of labor, or perish in the struggle. If his 
competitors pay a given rate for long 
hours, there is ordinarily open to him no 
course but to pay similar rates and de- 
mand similar hours. This is a law, abso- 
lute and tyrannical, which crushes out 
individual aspirations and reduces em- 
ployers to an inexorable equality. 

«««Can any one point to a single man, or 
class of men, benefited by this competi- 
tive system of ours? The rich and the 
poor alike suffer. The intellectual and 
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the weak are alike its victims. Life in 
the country becomes a struggle against 
exactions which are framed upon the prin- 
ciple of ‘ charging all that the traffic will 
bear.’ Life in the city is a horrible night- 
mare, where thousands are engaged ina 
struggle that becomes more desperate 
with each succeeding year. 

‘««For ten years it has seemed as if re- 
publican institutions were about to dis- 
appear into the appalling cavern of cor- 
ruption which greed has dug in its grasp- 
ing efforts. Nevertheless, my fellow citi- 
zens, while we have cause to fear, we have 
no cause to despair, and when I look over 
the sea of earnest faces before me, I feel 
confident that we are here to begin the 
final contest between unrestricted selfish- 
ness and the teachings of Jesus Christ— 
not the perverted teachings which, for 
eighteen hundred years, have done duty 
in the interests of feudality and monopoly, 
but the true ideal of human brotherhood. 

‘«««As the final moment arrives, the con- 
flict must grow fiercer ; but rest assured 
that the logic of truth is mightier than 
hired force. Regeneration must come 
from above, not from below; from those 
who, having wealth, recognize without 
fear of personal prejudice the universal 
injustice of the existing system of distri- 
bution. It must come from those who 
have measured the littleness of opulence, 
the narrowness of lives which are devoted 
to the conservation of wealth, the dwarf- 
ing of intellect which is devoted solely to 
pleasure. 


««¢T am not addressing an audience com- 
posed of the unfortunates ; I am appeal- 
ing to men who are among the well-to-do 
and the rich. I confessto you that I am 
made unhappy by the wretchedness of my 
kind, when it seems so simple a problem 
to so distribute the responsibilities and 
rewards of labor that none would be de- 
prived either of the opportunity to work 
or the just reward for his contribution to 
the maintenance of mankind. And I feel 
pleasure that it is this underlying recog- 
nition of the miseries of so large a part of 
humanity that has brought you here 
to-day.’ ” 

* * * 

The governor ceased reading. I found 
myself wondering that the men of Virland 
could be wrought upon by such altruism. 
They must, after all, have been “different 
from those of my own England. Such 
words in our own parliament would have 
been greeted by a broad guffaw,—some of 
the younger members might even have 
responded in catcalls, and the speaker 
would have heard suggestions implying 
that he should pull himself together. 

Meanwhile, Mar-Nol-Fay sat silent, 
holding the open book in his hand and 
looking far out over the plain beneath. 
The words, for him, were real. Presently 
he rose and closed the book. 

‘I have an engagement now at the 
council-chamber,’’ he said, «‘and I will 
defer giving you the history of the revo- 
lution until to-night at dinner,—if you 
will honor me by dining with me.’’ 





FREEDOM. 


By EpiItH M. THOMAS. 


How lonely is vast Freedom! I may go, 

Or come, or sit in the still house of thought, 
All idleness, unseeking and unsought, 

From the gray morn to noon, to evening glow. 
None shall reprove, if vacant hands I show, 
Or question why the task remains unwrought ; 
Or done, or never done, ’twill be as naught 
To every creature on the earth below. 


How lonely is vast Freedom! I were fain 

To fellow any who would be my liege; 

To say, ‘‘Do this!’’ or, «* To the world’s end ride !"’ 
I am as he that once sought all in vain 

To enter his loved city, in her siege: 


«« How lone is Freedom !’’ at her gate he cried. 
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“THE AWAKENING PSYCHE,”’ 
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Copyright, 1895, by Braun, Clement & Co., 
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From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co., successors to Braun, Clement & Co., N.Y. 


‘““MADONNA AND CHILD,"’ BY YPERMAN,. 
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“BEFORE THE LEAVE-TAKING,” BY BERNE-BELLECOUR 
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From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co., successors to Braun, Ciement & Co., N. Y. 


“THE SHEPHERD DAVID,"’ BY ELIZABETH GARDNER 
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From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co., successors to Braun, Clement & Co., N. Y. 
“THE FIRST SIGH.”’ RY PRIOU. 





















































The City of Dreams 
/ilustrated by Eric Pape ARTHUR 8S. HARDY 
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WILLIAM HILL 
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To a Child; in Fancy (roem.) tee 
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A Tragedy of The Great North Road .. 


Mlustrated by Eric Pape R. L. STEVENSON 


The Weird Sisters . 
MMuastrated ESTHER SINGLETON 


Was George Eliot a Hypocrite? 

Nlustrated JULIEN GORDON 
Ancient Lineage 

‘iustrated by F. G. Attwood EDWARD HARLOW 
A Brief History of Altruria 
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In the World of Art and Letters 
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even beauty’s 
charms— 
Matchless 
for the 
Complexion 
— Luxurious 
for the 
bath—and : 
cheapest, for 


it lasts longest. 


4 All sorts of people use it, All sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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FETCHED POOR TOM THROUGH THE BODY 





